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A WORD ON OBEDIENCE TO THE LAW. 


Tue objects of the laws are limited to the enforce- 
ment or restraint of certain specified actions ; but 
public opinion exercises a wider jurisdiction. It takes 
notice of every imaginable wrong that may arise, and 
is a kind of imperial court, open on all sides, and to 
which every one has access. But whether redress is 
sought from the law, or from general sympathy, it is 
essential, in the first place, that the applicant him- 
self should not be an offender, that he should come 
into court with clean hands, and not have pro- 
voked, by his own misdoings, the injury of which 
he complains. It is also essential to justice that it 
be sought peaceably, not with tumult or outrage. 
The ancients used to say of Jove, that when, in dis- 
putes, he took his thunder, it was a sure sign that he 
was in the wrong; and it is not less certain that the 
suite of an individual is prejudiced by force and cla- 
mour. Amidst noise and violence, indeed, it is obvious 
there can be no equitable adjudication, no investiga- 
tion of the merits; neither accusation nor defence 
can be duly heard. Hence, the first step on a trial in 
an English court, is the old proclamation of Oyez ‘— 
that is, “hear ye”—be silent, peaceable, and atten- 
tive. Peace and order are plainly so necessary to the 
settlement of controversies, that we invariably find 
the spectators on all sides, whatever may be their pre- 
possessions, readily lend their aid to secure this indis- 
pensable preliminary to just decision. 

The predominance of this feeling has been strik- 
ingly evinced during the late protracted struggle be- 
tween the work-people and their employers. While 
the danger of violence was impending, there was no 
disposition in any party to discuss the merits of the 
dispute. Differences of opinion might exist as to the 
points at issue, but the necessity of postponing the 
discussion of these to the more urgent duty of main- 
taining the general peace, was obvious to all. Upon 
the utility of this at least there could be no hesitation, 
either among magistrates, public writers, or intelli- 
gent individuals. Whatever might be the pretension 
of the conflicting parties, neither must be permitted 
to commit a manifest outrage on its opponent. The 
general industry, order, and security must not be sub- 
verted or endangered at the arbitrary will of any 
separate interest or class, however great or multitudi- 
nous. 

The law is supreme, and to that all must defer. 
Judges and juries have been instituted ; courts of 
session, of assize,and circuits, have been fixed, to hear 
and determine all wrongs, and no one must be allowed 
to judge his own cause, or redress his own injury. 
The more civilisation ad , the more manifest the 
duty becomes of a universal submission to legal autho- 
rity. Private wars, duels, assassinations, incendiarisms, 
malicious injuries to property, and retaliatory out- 
rages of every kind, are the barbarisms of a past age, 
the remnants of an imperfect judicial system, or of a 
crude social organisation. Until lately, it was thought 
that certain minor offences might be safely left to in- 
dividual discretion and correction ; that, for example, 
stealing a pocket-handkerehief, robbing an orchard, 
or wantonly breaking a window, might be summarily 
and adequately punished by a box on the ear, or a 
flogging from the injured party; but experience 
evinced the inconvenience of this sort of wild justice, 
as well as of the stocks, the pillory, the ducking-stool, 
the pump, and the horse-pond, and the advantages 
that would ensue by bringing even juvenile delin- 
quents before the regular tribunals, It tended to 
augment nominally the annual number of offenders, 
but its general expediency is founded on these obvious 


and apparently satisfactory considerations: First, that 
men immediately after, and while smarting under the 
excitement, of an injury, are in a very unfit state to 
apportion or inflict the punishment ; and, secondly, 
that this kind of self-redress, from its natural ten- 
dency to unfairness or undue severity, fomented ill- 
blood and quarrels among neighbours, perhaps engen- 
dering feelings of revenge and retaliation. Whereas, 
by bringing the offence before an established court, 
the apple of discord is at once abstracted, and the 
punishment, whatever it may be, is acquiesced in as 
that of a temperate and unbiassed judge. 

Our American neighbours, spite of their occasional 
deviations into Lynch law, are generally impressed 
with the supremacy of legal authority. A late tour- 
ist mentions an instance of ready obedience to its 
mandates, by one of a class not exemplary for 
peaceable demeanour. It was the arrest of a “na- 
vigator,” or labourer on canals and railways, for debt. 
The constable approached, and laying hold of him, 
said, “I take him in the name of the state.” The 
fellow-workmen of the unfortunate defaulter looked 
at him for some time, and then one of them said, drily 
—*TI guess you must go with the constable.” Subse- 
quently, Mr Ferrall heard a disturbance in a tavern at 
New York, and wishing to see the process of capturing 
refractory citizens, went in. The constable, unsup- 
ported by any of his brethren, merely placed his hands 
on the shoulders of the combatants, when they sepa- 
rated, fell into the ranks, and walked off with this 
humble instrument of power like a flock of sheep. All 
this, it is well known, is not the result of any mean or 
recreant spirit in the people, nor of blind obedience to 
the terror imposed by arbitrary rule; but is more 
likely the offspring of deliberate reason, of a convic- 
tion that all are benefited by maintaining respect for 
the laws that protect and govern all, and that no single 
person or class can with propriety set up their own 
self-will or imagined interests, in defiance of those 
public ordinances which are the expressed will and 
embodied interests of the entire community. 

Feeling deeply interested in the welfare of the ope- 
rative orders, and having been always ready, to the 
best of our ability and judgment, to give publicity 
to suggestions likely to accelerate their elevation, it 
will be with reluctance that we arrive at any conclu- 


sions to their disadvantage, or give currency to any” 


sentiments in this journal likely to place them under 
a disparaging aspect. Trying, however, the progress 
of the late commotions by those simple elements of 
justice and of common right that we have endeavoured 
to explain, we cannot conceal our impression, that 
serious errors have been committed from inadver- 
tence, misguidance, or want of useful information. 
It would be out of place here to diseuss the economi- 
cal questions involved ; but, even granting that the 
views on these questions entertained by the authors 
of the tumults are right, for which there is not the 
authority of a single writer of reputation, there still 
would remain a dreadful error with regard to pro- 
ceedings. In all instances, the movements have been 
originated by parcels of the working classes only, the 
men of one place or factory, or a portion of them, 
often, we believe, by a very small number, though the 
discontent, it may be admitted, was probably more 
general. Now, these persons would have a perfect 
right to discontinue labour if they choose, and even 
to use all proper means to induce others to discon- 
tinue labour too; but they have no right to /orce 
others to discontinue their labour. Here it is that 
their great mistake lies, and it is one which no so- 
phistry can extenuate. It may be true that, while 
others work, their object cannot be accomplished ; 


but that forms no justification. By interfering with 
the right of others to work, and to work at what rate 
they choose, they strike at the root of one of the first 
rights of man. It is a violation of natural right 
which no state could tolerate and live. Against such 
& movement—against the attempt to substitute the 
dominion of force for the dominion of reason—the 
reign of terror for the reign of law—society must ever 
be arrayed, and if arrayed, all opposition to its decrees 
must ever be speedily and inevitably crushed. 

For these unreasonable assumptions, we can only 
account by ascribing them to the cause already hinted 
at, namely, an inattention to, or, perhaps, in some an 
ignorance of, the principles and laws sanctioned and 
instituted for the common benefit. Of principles we 
may have already said enough, and next, probably, we 
shall render a useful service by giving a short and 
simple exposition of the laws made for the general 
peace and security. These laws we shall find, for the 
most part, wisely framed, not for the good of masters 
only, but of workmen : in short, of every body ; secur- 
ing liberty to all, tyranny to none; allowing every 
person as much freedom as is compatible with the exer- 
cise of the same freedom by his neighbour ; and per- 
mitting no one, with impunity, to be injured by fear, 
restraint, or intimidation, in purse, person, or reputa- 
tion. 

The most important, and generally interesting, are 
the laws for individual security, especially those for 
protecting from bodily harm. Merely to threaten or 
menace with personal injury, through fear of which 
a man’s business is interrupted, is an offence for which 
legal compensation may be obtained. To constitute 
an assault, it is not necessary there should be violence ; 
barely to offer it is enough, if coupled with the ability 
and intention to inflict it. For example, to hold up 
the fist in a menacing manner, to strike with a cane 
or stick, though the assailant miss his aim, or throw 
a bottle, glass, or knife, with intent to injure, are all 
assaults. 

If there be an actual striking or beating, it forms a 
more aggravated case, which the English law terms a 
battery. But this beating may be very slight, hardly 
any at all; barely touching the person of another in a 
rude and angry manner is battery. So watchful is 
the law against corporal injuries, that every man’s 
person is held inviolate ; and no one, without lawful 
excuse, has a right to meddle with it in the slightest 
degree. 

Change of place, or right of locomotion, is an im- 
munity not less vigilantly protected. To constitute a 
wrongful detention of the person, it is not necessary 
to lock a man up in a prison, or bolt the door on him 
in a room, warehouse, or private apartment; the for- 
cibly detaining a person in the street, though it be 
only by the collar of his coat or button-hole, is enoagh 
to make a false imprisonment. 

Personal injuries become aggravated in character 
if committed with atrocious intentions, or with dan- 
gerous weapons. Thus, maliciously to shoot at, or in 
any manner attempt to discharge any kind of loaded 
arms, or to stab, cut, or wound any person, with intent 
to maim, disfigure, or disable such person, or do seme 
other grievous bodily harm, subjects the offender te 
transportation for life, or not less than fifteen 
or to imprisonment for three years. This law (I. Viet. 
ec. 85, see. 4), as now expressed, was intended to meet 
those exhibitions of ruffianly vengeance whick, some 
years past, were unhappily frequent in the northern 
counties. The same punishment extends to the groas 
outrage of sending an explosive mixture in a letter 
by post, through which any person is burnt, maimed, 
or otherwise grievously injured. 
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Assaults reach the highest pitch of when | and the fact cannot be too extensively known, that it IALOGUE RECITED REEN AKES. 
coupled with the intention to rob, to murder, or vio- | is not requisite for a person to be ai or assisting yp nape ata oe 
with a in property of anot compli its acts. untarily lending the sanc- And if my old wif ea 
without the owner’s consent, not amount to rob- | tion of Bis poasence 40 -an; enieetel mob makes him Til chow you how fast and how well can spin, 


a . For if a man, with a sword or pistol, 
demand Zed obtain the money of another without 
touching his person, it is ro! ; though there is 
no consciousness of fear in the y robbed, only an 


wil resorted to, if the 
be refused or resisted. It is, doubtless, robbery 
for a mob to enter a house, shop, or warehouse, de- 
manding bread or provisions, provided they are sur- 
rend to them from fear (if they be refused) of 
violence to the person, property, or habitation. 
of the article taken is i ial ; a penny, as 
much as a pound, forcibly extorted, makes a robbery. 
Security of the person and of the public peace form 
the chief elements of the social state. The laws, there- 
fore, for the maintenance of general tranquillity, will 
next claim a brief notice ; and, as under the head of 
assaults, we shall commence with the lesser offences. 
Merely to challenge to fight, either by word or letter, 
or be the bearer of such challenge, is an indictable 
» punishable with fine and imprisonment. If 
or more persons actually fight in any public place 
& private place it is only an assault), then they 
guilty of an affray. rays may be suppressed 
private persons; but a constable may b open 
to suppress an affray, and apprehend the af- 
e thus perceive that the grand object of 
is to comes ait ies whatsoever to refrain 
self- of wrongs, to keep the peace ; 
this peace will be as much broken by 
ms beating each other, or attempting to in- 
each other, by mutual consent, as by one person 
attacking another without his consent. Hence, duel- 
ting, though done with the consent or challenge of 
parties, is a breaking of the peace, and may be 
prevented by peace-officers ; while the duellists, and 


an unlawful assembly, rout, 
unlawful assembly is, when three or more 
persons meet with a confederated p to do some 
nce, or to the 

i terror of the people. It is not necessary 
should execute, or advance towards the execu- 
of the act for which they have met ; it is suffi- 
cient, if they meet with the intent of violating the 
arsdhgt in a manner tending to cause alarm in be- 

meeting, move to execution 
act, whether they execute it or not, then the 


, if numerous enough to excite 
is sufficient to make an unlawful as- 


we persons, 
or more, then the offence is greatly aggravated ; and 

and sharp process 
the offenders. This 


pear to them as he safely can, and with a loud voice 

enjoining silence, while he reads, or causes to be read, 

“Our sovereign lady, queen, chargeth 

ommandeth ll being assem bled, immedi 

to disperse ves, and peaceably to depart 

&: ir habitations, or to their lawful bedess, upon 


hen ined in the act made in the first year 

of for preventing tumults and riotous 
SAVE THE QUEEN !” 

Continuing together one hour after being so com- 

i subjects the offenders to trans- 

Cy neg for life, or fifteen years, or imprisonment 

oe years. Trying, by foree, to hinder the read- 


If a riotous assemblage 
ma- 


any building, mine, or 
ows he A is transportation for 


this mitigated infliction will fall 

offenders. There are some loose notions 

of transportation, doubtless arising from the past 
jon, that seem to require correction. Tran- 

all intents and purposes 

The felon condemned to be trans 


: 


; and from which criminal 
only defend himself by se that 
crowd. Women are equally liable with men. A pri 
vate without warrant or isteri —_ 


tion, may endeavour to suppress a riot ; he may dis- 
perse those assembled, an 


arm himself against 


THE LANCASHIRE WAKES, 


WAkKEs are merry-makings which occur annually in 
various parts of rural England, sometimes on Sunday, 
sometimes on one or several of the ordinary days of 
the week, and are much like fairs in Scotland, except- 
ing that no business is transacted at them. Origi- 
nally, they were religious festivals, appropriate in each 
case to the eve of the day of that saint to whom the 
parish church was dedicated ; but they have long lost 
all trace of their pristine character, excepting their 
occurrence on the same day as in ancient times. The 
vulgar revels by which they are marked give occasion 
to the assembling of vast numbers of people from the 
country round—who may, on the morning of any 
particular wake, be seen po-xing to its scene, on foot, 
and in all sorts of humble vehicles. In Lancashire, 
wakes flourish in full vigour, and the 
amusements may in part be judged of by the followin 
bills of fare, co on 
walls, and for sae g to places within a few miles of 
Manchester :— 

“ Failsworth and Newton Wakes.—The public are 
respectfully informed, that the above wakes will com- 
mence on Sunday the 21st of A 1842, and con- 
tinue the three following days at the Thomas Chatter- 
ton’s Bull’s Head, Failsworth, where they will meet 
with a choice selection of wines, spirits, home-brewed 
ale, porter, &c. N.B.—Teetotallers will be supplied 
with the above with the strictest . On Sunday, 
the original Lancashire bell-ringers will be in attend- 
ance, and will ring a variety of English, Irish, and 
Scotch airs, changes, &c. On Monday, the sports will 


commence witha at cricket, by 7 under eigh- 
teen years of age, for anew Guernsey and a straw hat.” 
And ‘so on with sack races, matches at eating hasty- 


ding, apple-diving, &c., during the other days, 
a ball. 
The next bill, which we copy entire, is headed by 
an invitation to tippling in doggrel verse :-— 
** My beer-butts are full of Sherry-strong beer, 

And my cellars are stored with very good cheer ; 

My servants are nimble to wait on you all, 

With meat, drink, or music, whenever you call. 
Bradford wakes will commence at the Steam-Engine 
Tavern, on Monday, October 15, 1841, when the morn- 
ing will be ushered in with the joyous —< a don- 
key race for a new bridle ; the of 3 and no 


ass will be allowed to enter the lists unless he be a | his 


strong, staunch, steady, sound, stout, safe, serviceable, 
smart, sprightly, spirited, sure-footed, spunky, well- 
skinned, well-shaped, and of superlative oe 
start at eleven o’clock. A quoiting match for a prime 
leg of mutton; best of twelve quoits, at nineteen 
distance. A foot race for a new stuff hat ; the 

of either colliers, printers, rich men, poor men, 
eads to run. In the in between 

be a race by ladies, for a new 
for one pound of best tobacco. 


Treacle-loaf eating for various rewards. Smoking 
matches, apple-dumpling eating, wheelbarrow races, 
and a succession of other bols and sports of the 
old English school. To conclude each night with 
a select band country-dancing, quadrilling, 


At Greenside, in Droylsden, 
Manchester, a custom prevails, which those who — 
tise it affirm they brought from ———— 
some twent t years since. During t 
Pio habited, the one as a male, 


* Chief-Justice Tindal, Bristol Commission, Jan. 2, 1632. 


Tread the wheel, tread the wheel, dan, don, dell 0.” 
** Thou brags of thyself, but I don’t think it’s true, 
For I will uphold thy faults are not a few ; 
For when thou hast done, and spun very hard, 
Of this I'm well sure, thy work is ill mar’d. 
Tread the wheel, tread the wheel, dan, don, dell 0.” 
** Thou'rt a saucy old , and hold 
Or 
And if that I do, I shall make thee to rue, 
For I can have many a one as good as you. 
Tread the wheel, tread the wheel, dan, don, dell 0.” 
“* What is it to me who you can have? 
I shall not be long ere I am laid in my grave ; 
And when I am dead you may find if you can 
One that'll spin as hard as I've done. 
Tread the wheel, tread the wheel, dan, don, dell 0.” 
** Come, come, my dear wife, here endeth my song, 
I hope it has pleased this numerous throng ; 
But if it has missed, you need not to fear, 
We'll do our endeavour to please them next year. 
Tread the wheel, tread the wheel, dan, don, dell 0.” 
The most picturesque observance at wakes is the 
rush-cart with its noisy retinue. ‘The practice of 
gathering rushes, and conveying them in rustic pomp 
through the village, had a religious origin. In earlier 
times, the churches being as destitute of wood or 
stone floors as they were of pews, it was usual to 
strew them with rushes ; and the providing of these, 
in the decline of the year, was regarded as a sacred 
duty. They were gathered by the inhabitants, and 
taken with much ceremony to the church, where they 
were kept and used. The occasion has away, 
but the custom remains. ‘The publicans find the ma 
bearing too profitable a thing to allow of its becoming 
extinct ; and in this, as in most other popular amuse- 
ments in Lancashire, they are the moving cause of 
the ceremony, and the love of beer seems the sole in- 
ducement of the actors. In order to'spend an evening 


or two in the gratification of the: lowest a) = 
they d e themselves into buffoons,and toil up 
down street or village till compelled to stop from 


mere exhaustion. We ey witnessed one of these 
exhibitions. A landlord proviced the cart and 
rushes, in return for which the party were all to make 
his house their quarters till the end of the festivities. 
Two men had been appointed by him as masters of 
the ceremonies, who hired a band of musicians, pro- 


the | vided banners, &c., paying all and receiving all, and 


finally accounting to the landlord, whose servants 
they were. In the procession, these two men led the 
way, dressed in plain clothes, with the exception of 
their hats, which were decorated with blue ribbons ; 
each carried a small mahogany box to receive contri- 
butions. Next came two men bearing a large banner, 
which, from its devices, appeared to belong to some 
club. Three men followed, each carrying an elegant 
ornamental frame-work made up of coloured paper, 
ribbons, and flowers. Then came the band, consisting 
of eighteen performers, dressed in a military garb. 
After the band were the morris-dancers, no less than 
twenty in number, who looked at a distance like so 
many moveable masses formed of ribbons, flowers, and 
coloured papers. During the time they spent in danc- 
ing, one grotesque-looking mortal remained almost 
motionless, who, in answer to our inquiries, informed 
us that, from time immemorial, he had borne the 
office of fool, that he did business on his own account, 
and should commence his onary ox when the 
others had finished theirs. If we may judge from the 
sound and appearance of his two ample pockets, his 
folly is better repaid than the wisdom of most of his 
fellows. His cap was of the true cut, and bore the 
usual bells. Round his waist was a crimson silk 
scarf, from which hung two large tassels of the same 
ving a m suspen m it. 

is trousers was of a bright pink colour, the 2 
yellow. The sleeves of his jacket were slashed scarlet. 
and green. In his hand he bore the skeleton of an 
immense umbrella. The cart followed, newly = 
for the occasion a bright scarlet, and drawn by four 
very fine horses, with blue nets over them, and white 
nets on their ears, glittering with their brass orna- 
ments and bright ribbons. ‘Iwo drivers, one on each 
side, dexterously handled and slashed their whips, 
which were bedecked with white bows. On the top 
of each horse’s head was a tastily-framed ornament, 
about two feet high, jingling with brass bells. The 
rushes are piled in the cart in a very peculiar man- 
ner, and have a beautiful appearance. They are 
framed into something like a sugar-loaf, cut down 
the middle, and having its two flat sides turned out- 

On the top were seated three men holding 
banners. The side of the rushes in front of the cart 
is hung with white drapery, presenting, suspended, all 
manner of little valuables, collected and borrowed for 
the occasion, such as silver spoons, pens cups, brazen 
candlesticks, &c. The back part of the rushes was deco- 
rated with the letters V. R., beautifully formed of dah- 
lias and African marigolds. The lofty and heavy mass 
of rushes was kept in its place by six men, three on each 
side, holding and monereng, it with ropes. In some 
-instances rival trains of -bearers come into con- 
flict, and confusion and bruises are the consequence. 
‘The day is spent in parading wherever there is a hope 
of lvylog contributions on folly or good nature, and 
at night the drinking and revelry which continued 


n 
through the day are consummated in intoxication. 


pery, Uliess ACCU A 0 OF participating in a Crimes May com- 
{ lence to the person, however, or even the exciting of 
f fear in the mind, is not always necessary to constitute ‘ 
| 
| 
coming up from joining the rest. If the riot be ge- 
neral and dangerous, he 
the evil doers, to prese 
On these laws we shall offer no commentary. Our 
purpose has only been to make them known, so that ‘ 
no person, without being aware of the danger he in- 
curs, may be innocently involved in their punishments. 
That such penal consequences may be avoided, it will 
be the — of another article to establish, first, by 
showing that discussion and publicity do, in the exist- 
ing. state of society, mostly effect the meliorations 
which mere force did and next, 
by proving, some singular examples of the last 
fifty years, both the futility and hurtfulness of any 
class seeking the redress of grievances by violence. 
| 
d | 
: parties immediately concerned in fomenting and | 
abetting the quarrel, are liable in severe punishment. | 
When breaches of the peace are of a more serious 
| 
assembDiy becomes rout. Tr, according to 
; Hawkins, if the act be executed, a riot. 
numbe 
terror, 
the legal chmax ing, that numbers COnstI- 
tute force, force terror, and terror _ 
: process consists in any sheriff, justice, mayor, bailiff, 
or other head officer, coming among the rioters, or as 
| 
| 
and persons, knowing of such hindrance, and not dis- | 
persing, are equally criminal. 
etually begin to 
chinery, then the a 
term of not less than seven years.t . umble Puppy for a purse and sweepstakes ; no per- 
It has been recently asserted by high authority,t | son, except the bowler, to stand within half a que of 
_ | the table. Grinning through a horse collar for ale. 
t Til ao very recent alteration of the law, this crime was 
punishable with death. Although transportation is mercifully | 
substituted in this and many other cases of punishment of crime, | | 
it should not i 
| Sprightly, mayor of Bradford.” | 
ights. Torn from his family, his home, and 
placed at the disposal of the crown and its 
be put to any kind of labour, however repug- | 
is; dressed in the most degrading apparel ; ; 
beast, if refractory ; and, on the commission 
¢ offence, while in this state of servitude, he | the Other as a female hare men), ap 2 the 
iment so summary and severe as to make | village on horseback engaged in spinning. As they 
spin, they conduct a rustic dialogue in limping verse, 
we v 
oven the and gather contributions from the spectators. 
eC“ ; 
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- The wake of the parish of Manchester was down 
by a local order in 1579, and allowed qu ly to pass 


the observance has, under the influence of gentlemen 
in the vicinity, been converted into horse-racing and. 
a fair, though the place longer than most 
others, the peculiar attributes of the wakes of former 
days. The church of Eccles is dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, at or near whose festival—namely, on 
the first Sunday in September, and the three fol- 
lowing days—the wakes are celebrated. 

Gyst-ale, or guising, was a custom which once pre- 
vailed in Eccles, consisting in processions and revelry. 
at the end of the season for marling and manuring 
the land. who part in festivities 
were gaily and grotesquely dressed, and were accus- 
tomed to display all the finery and valuables they 
could command for the occasion. With their neigh- 
bours of Barton, the guisers of Eccles were wont to 
maintain a species of rustic emulation, which almost 
became a fe On one occasion, it appears that the 
parade connected with the silly contest cost Barton 
£644, and Eccles £1881, which sums were gratui- 


tously contributed by persons of substance in the |. 


neighbourhood. 

In proceeding to Eccles to view what is still called 
the wakes, we passed by the old May-pole at Pendleton, 
which now wears a dreary and unpicturesque aspect, 
stripped, as it is, of all its honours, and rising, like a 
solitary, sad, and blighted monument of the past. Our 
course lay in a direction west from Manchester, for 
Eccles, the object of our visit, lies between that town 
and Liverpool, and is the first place which you pass on 
the railway which runs between these two cities, Tak- 
ing the road to the left, some small distance from Pen- 
dieton Pole and Church, we passed through a turnpike, 
having caught an extensive view of a flat but emi- 
nently rich country, and entered on a well-made road, 
adorned on both sides by the grounds and mansions 
of some of the wealthiest manufacturers and gentry. 
On our left we saw Bride Hill, the seat of Sir Tho- 
mas Potter, the first mayor of Manchester, whose 
luxuriant and well-stocked fields show that their owner 
has not lost, in the press of business, the agricultural 
tastes which his nb breeding led him to form, and 
which, indeed, the discerning observer can still dis- 
cover traces of alike in his general manner and in his 
conversation. On our right a pe the ele- 

residence of Sir Benjamin*#ley wood, whose name 
is permanently linked with the history of Manchester, 
as one of its wisest, most steady, and most consistent 
benefactors. Passing other mansions, we came to a part 
of the road which would have been entirely devoid of 
interest, but for one or two cottages, that owe their at- 
tractions to the trees and flowers which grow in their 
front ; caught a sight of the tower of Eccles church, 
and soon found ourselves at the end of our ride. The 


had seen these ew compounds of flour, treacle, 
lard, and currants, di 
now made conscious that we 
whence they took their origin 
manufacture of the article, rivalry appeared to have 
beyond the bounds of propriety ; for we read, em- 
Co on the front of a shop on the left hand, “ The 
old established Eccles cake-maker removed from the op- 
posite side ;” while a sign threw out its fierce defiance, 
standing over against the other, and affirming itself to 
be “ The old established Eccles cake maker never re- 
moved.” Leaving the antagonists to settle for them- 
selves their rival claims, and rejoicing to learn that 
there was business for both, we found the place encum- 
bered with carriages of all descriptions, and crowded 
with persons of every age and many conditions in 
life. The | meee houses were full, and in these, accord- 
ing to the Lancashire custom, women sat —— with 
the men, performing their full share in smoking and 
brawling, if not in drinking. Songs, in which the 
vulgarity of the sentiment was ed by the harsh 
‘dissonance of the voices, were rd on every side. 
One of these ditties, squeaked by a limping Ballad. 


monger, which I had the curiosity to 2 wragee was 
enti “The Humours of Eccles W es,” and ran 
as follows :— 

In August last 


being holiday time, 
And being myself a young lad in my prime, 
To see Eccles wakes it was my intent, 
So I dressed in my best and away I went. 
Chorus twice.—With Ned and a few men, 

And Robin the plough-man, 

And Sally, and Alley, and Mall. 
Each lad took his lass as we passed along, 
And when we came there it was wonderful throng ; 
There were some crying ** Eccles,” some ‘‘ Banbury Cakes,” 
For the lasses and lads that attended the wakes. 


Yon fine dressy work-folk from Manchester town, 
They strutted as if the whole wakes were their own ; 
Putters-out, warpers, yea cutters and all, 
Dress'd like masters and dames, jeer'd both me and my Mall. 
Chorus.—I ne'er saw their fellows, 
They their umbrellas 
Ere from the elements fall. 


The Bellart ere long tied the bull to the stake, 

"The dogs were set at him some pastime to make ; 
He jostled about, gave a terrible roar, 

the air, and the folk tumbled o'er. 


cot’ ” returned the hostess ; 
anaes You are not famous 


Made many poor wenches to sob. 
But stop, my good folks, the fun ended not here, 
Fora merchan' 


attending the rear, 
Crying, 


Chorus.—I thought to the wakes 
There were coming with cakes 


Next followed the race for a leathern prize ; 
Tits enter’d the field amid bustle and noise ; 
** Now, Bobbin!” ‘* Now, Short!” ‘‘ Now, Ball!” was the 


cry, 
But Bobbin beat Short, and Ball pass'd them both by. 
Chorus.—Disputing who'd won, 


When racing and fighting were all at an end, 
To an alehouse each went with his sweetheart or friend ; 
Some went to Shaw's, others Phillips's chose, 
But me and my Mall to the Hare and Hounds 
Chorus.—With music and cakes 

For to keep up the wakes, 

Among wenches and fine country beaux. 


According to the song, there were, on the present oc- 
casion, not a few “ work-folk from Manchester,” 
but the majority were Bot the neighbouring villages 
and hamlets, many of the girls with white frocks, blue 
stockings, and clogs ; while the young men were, for 
the most part, in velveteen jackets and scarlet waist- 
coats, adorned with pearl buttons and other elegancies 
“Geun peared to be lem: the 
orse-raci to be a prime element in 
amusements of the day ; and on the course we found a 
somewhat superior order of persons on foot and horse- 
back, capil as onlookers or in betting on favourite 
horses. Gambling, indeed, may be said to be the 
ane business of the Eccles Wakes. 


goes. 


ulging in es of chance prev: in every quar- 
ter. Those who had but a penny to lose might lose 
that. penny, and those who had the command of 
hun were encountered by corresponding tempta- 
tions. Booths for the monied gamblers were on a 
large scale, with every expedient for secrecy, and 
e precaution against tion. It is almost 
needless to add, that much money must have been 
lost and won, to the injury, in either case, of those 
who yielded to the temptation. The amusements in 
other parts of the wakes were such as require no de- 
scription, and it is enough to know that they were all 
such as ministered to the gross tastes of an uneducated 
pulation. On quitti Ree scene, I could not help 
enting that the providing for popular amusements 
should lie almost exclusively with publicans, itinerant 
players, and generally with those who live on the 
vices and degrading pleasures of the le. Until 
harmless recreations be y provided for by the 
res ble classes, and a better example be set, the 
es, with all their vitiating tendencies, as a matter 

of course, will continue. 


STORY OF A SOLDIER. 
In dang See years in the south of France, 
it chanced that I was one day compelled to leave the 
diligence in which I had just started to return from 
Montpellier towards Paris. My health had been for 
some time unsettled, and the journey was undertaken 
somewhat rashly, particularly as neither friend nor 
personal attendant was with me at the time. The 
consequence was a stoppage to my travel. I had 
borne up for a time at the cost of much suffering, but 
was forced, when about thirty miles on my way, to 
take advantage of my arrival at a small neat-loo 
make a halt. cabaret before whi 

was very clean and promising in its appear- 
ance, and I flattered myself that, if necessitated to 
stay a few days, all would be right and comfortable 
in such quarters. But I was disappointed in my ex- 
pr of getting these _. The only two 

8 in the house fit for an invalid were taken up by 


then, good hostess !” said I ; 
p where I may.” “I know 
not what to do, sir,’ was the reply ; “tho it is 
ssible that one of the s rs may give up his bed 
ou.” should not like to 3 
but”——— The hostess interrupted me by calling to 
an elderly man who sat on a ch at the door in 
conversation with another person. “Jaques,” cried 
tleman wishes to 


at 
looks ill, too 

him, if he can get her to take him in charge.” 
promises!” “ Ma foi, norare !” retorted Jaques ; 
broad and hearty laugh. “ You will find everything 

* Race—a term in fustian cutting. 


well nigh ten years younger than himself to a 
made me welcome with a d of bang 


with ; and so I found it to be. But enough of myself 
—to my story. 

In passing occasionally between the cabaret and 
the cottage of Jaques during the few days of my resi- 
dence there, I an ee of hearing the hos- 
tess and Jaques repeat their signi t banter, once 
or twice, ing promise-keeping. It seemed to be 
a standi oke between them of a venerable age. 
This excited my curiosity ; and I one day asked Mon- 
sieur Jaques if it meant anything particular which it 
was proper to tellme. “ proper enough to 
be told,” said Jaques with a ugh 
story, and I fear would weary your honour.” * 
fear of that,” said I ; “ I am an untirable story- " 
Thus encouraged, Jaques related to me his history, 

“] was drawn for the conscription,” said he, “in 
my nineteenth year. That was no very adv; 
sir ; yet, before that time, I had contrived to i 
m if in love, and to make all sorts of weighty vows 
of fidelity to a pretty little cousin of my own, who 
had then just reached her fifteenth year. Weil, I 
was drawn for the wars, as I said ; and, though man 
enough to be a soldier, I was child enough to ery, 
with great earnestness and sincerity, when I came 

with my pretty cousin Marie. We had no help 
‘or it, however, so we promised to be faithful as never 
two were before, and we se a 

The emperor—(continued Jacques, touching his 
hat as if his living master had been before him to re- 
ceive the salute)—the emperor was at that time 
fighting all the world, and beating all the world, and 
I followed him for many a long day, without ever 
seeing home, and without ever hearing a word from 
home that could be depended on. ‘Through all Italy 
and Germany I followed the heels of my master, 
liking the occupation very well after I had once got 
accustomed to it. The thing that a us comfort- 
able, sir, was, that we never had any fears of bei 
beaten while the emperor was with us. But 
not beaten, one can be wounded ; and so it was 
me sometime before the emperor entered Berlin, I 
did not go into hospital, however, but preferred 
about with my comrades, concealing my hurt, 

I suffered much ; but in Potsdam ail thas sort of work 
came toanend. I was quartered in the town ; and 
when the emperor moved on and entered Berlin, I was 
unable to follow. My wound—it was in the arm, sin— 


became so bad that I could not move ; but I had fallen 
into hands 


good . 
The house in which I was —e promised . 
little to appearance. It was the humble home of a 
poor woman, who, as the widow of a Prussian ser- 
t, received a small pension, upon which she and 
er daughter subsisted. ‘The widow was aged 
feeble ; and when I was laid on a sick-bed in 
house, poor Bertha had two couches to attend, 
she was born to do kindnesses ; she was the best 
nurses. You have had a little experience of 
sir continued interrupting his story 
dress me. I nodded assent, and he went on. “ 
not precisely forgot Marie by this time, sir, 
constant employment and absence had certainly 
—y ~ from my hts. 
might have been ong since, too, for aught 
knew. Hence it was, that’ there was little to stand 
out against the impression that Bertha’s good 
and kind nursing were calculated to make upon me. 
However, I never told her that I loved her, though I 


pretty broken French, that she loved me ; but I confess 
But all to a crisis. 

recovered the use of my arm, was obliged to 
move on to Berlin. With teare in our e beg mm 
and I parted by the side of her poor mother’s 
couch ; and with some convalescent companions who 


a 


>| had been left at Potsdam with me, I mounted a bag- 


n for Berlin. 


up with us, and soon after sought me out. ‘I havea 
token for you,’ and he gave me a lock of hair, which 
I soon saw to be Bertha’s. 3 eee 
me this for continued my comrade, ‘and 
me tell you her mother was dead.’ This informa- 
tion produced a strong effect upon me, Bertha was 
now alone in the world ; she 
care for her ; her mother’s pension 
would become of her! These questions, which I ssked 
inexpressi 


comfortable, sir, with Jaques and his dame,” said the 
4 : hostess, when she had brought her merrimeut to a 
job. close. And so I was handed over at once to my new 
Chorws.—Rent aprons.and shawls, friend, nothing reluctant, I must say ; for I liked his 
Which they got in their falls, di* eae yg and was even better raw at the g 
; ought of lodging in a cottage than in a cabaret, 
however neat and cleanly. 
I did find ovesiias comfortable in the cottage of 
Jaques. His wife, a tidy, round-faced, pretty mat 
PY the very person for an invalid to quarter himself 
Soon to fighting they run, | 
And the winner came off with black eyes. 
village is little more than a long double row of houses, 
and possesses few objects worthy of notice. “ Eccles 
cakes,” indeed, seem to be a favourite dainty. We . 
| 
strangers. | 
| 
| 
| ‘e-waggo 
We had yet some of our companions left at Pots- 
dam in tad state. That im- 

have a bed. We have no spare one ; can Bertha put | after I had reached Berlin, one of these invalids came 
him up?!” ‘The individual to whom these words were 

addressed was a fine hale-looking man, about fifty or a 
Chorus.—So Ned treated Sally, 
And Bob treated Alley, 
And I bought a Banb’ry for Mall. 
tation ; and finally, to rief, sir, | moun my 
a dragoon regiment contrived to make my way 
Chorus.—Such squeaking and squalling, back to Potedam. ton pur- 
I ne'er in my life saw assuredly. But I did make my way to Potsdam ; 
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and when I returned, it was with Bertha, my wife, 
I had made her, behind me. - 
I had been too long away on this occasion for my 
absence to have passed unnoticed. In fact, I was imme- 
diately seized and thrown into confinement as an in- 
tending or actual deserter. What, then, did my poor 
Bertha do, sir ! She had the courage to go to the Little 
Corporal himself ; she found access to him ; she threw 
herself at his feet, and told all that I had done—out 
of gratitude, she said, for her care of me. And he 
pyres Jaques, again touching his hat at the men- 
of his hero’s name)—he, who had then on his 
hands the affairs of empires, he condescended to listen 
to her—to hear the whole story of his poor soldier. 
He sent her away without a positive answer; and 
Sone he spoke in a kindly way, poor Bertha was 
fully frightened. But on that same evening the 
emperor's own surgeon came to examine my arm, 
next day I received my discharge, with a pension. 
In the hurry and excitement of my as through- 
out this entire business, I had entirely forgot poor 
Marie ; but as I returned slowly towards my native 
village with Bertha, you may be sure that I thought of 
little else, and began to look on myself as something of 
arascal, I daresay Bertha then feared that she fiad 
gots sulky bargain of me; for many a time and oft 
questioned me about my low spirits. At length 
we got home—to this village, sir. I stopped at an 
inn ; nobody knew me. There was a question on my 
which I wished, but found it difficult, to utter. 
I did not wish that Marie might be dead, but I 
heartily prayed that she might be married. Alas! 
when I asked the question, of a ie, the answerer 
not only told me that ‘she was still unmarried,’ but, 
seeing me to be a soldier, added, that ‘she was en- 
to her cousin, a soldier who had been long at 
wars.” As there existed a necessity, however, for 
coming to explanations, I left Bertha at the inn, and, 
Jovenel by the shades, moved, with rather slow steps, 
towards the home where I expected to find my mo- 
ther, my brother, and my sisters. I found them all 
safe and well, and with them none else but Marie. 
Everybody welcomed and embraced me, Marie among 
the rest. ‘Ah!’ thought I, as I returned her em- 
brace, ‘ poor thing, she loves me yet, and little knows 
what a rascal I have been! But out it must come.’ 
So I asked her, with a stammering voice, if she re- 
membered our engagement. Marie answered ‘ Yes,’ 
in a low tone, and covered her face with her hands. 
My brother Michael, too, said, rather tartly—‘ Oh, 
we remember that childish engagement.’ I made no 
answer, but went on, in a very stuttering way, to tell 
how much I had been obliged by one, when far from 
home ; and finally, I got out that I was—married ! 
never taken from her face while 
; and imagining that she was going to give 
way to an awful explosion of grief, 1 was about to 
close my confession with some — and consoling 
words, when suddenly the hands were removed, and a 
face more full of smiles than tears was disclosed to 


*but we thought you dead.’ It proved, indeed, to be 

the case that Marie, as she grew in years, had for- 

her childish attachment, and that my brother 

hael and she loved each other with something of 

a real and serious love ; but they would not marry till 

they heard some tidings about me. My arrival, a 

married man, solved the difficulty to their great de- 

light. ‘Go, bring Bertha to us, cried Marie ; ‘I am 

dying to embrace her!’ I was not long in bringing 
to her friends. 

My brother Michael is landlord of the little inn 
over the way, sir, ae 7 may ry who his wife is, 
and why we rally other about broken promises. 
Now you have my story.” Jaques was a happy man. 


PRECAUTIONS IN THE * DUSTY TRADES.” 


* Tux following highly useful observations on the best 
means of preserving 


the health of operatives employed 
in what are termed the “ dusty trades,” occur in the late 
on the sanatory condition of the labouring popu- 

and are well worthy of attention. 

In some of the “ dusty trades,” the excessive amount of 
ure mortality is so great as to justify interference, 
vely, as against the ch which, from the neglect 

measures, fall neither upon the employer nor 

bar the consumer, who directly benefit by the produce 
the industry, but upon rate-payers, to whom the 
manufactory itself may be anuisance. In the instance of 
such trades, al cleanliness is so far requisite as to 
an rate of insurance where it is ne- 

Yet the preventive of disease are 

no means onerous, either in their cost or their inter- 
ference with the processes. Some of the noxious manu- 
factures, and especially those in lead, have been the sub- 
of examination i the “Conseil de Salubrite” of 
Petia and the preventive rules they prescribed were as 
follows :—1. The establishment of a 
the workshops or manufactories. 2. 


ventilation in 


means for conducting the processes so as to raise the 
least dust possible. 4. Boarding off the mills and tieves, 
so as to prevent the escape of the smaller particles. 
5, Requiring of the workmen engaged in the 

where there is lead dust, or any other injurious dust sus- 
pended in the air, that they cover the nose and mouth 
with a handkerchief slightly moistened. 6. Subjecting 
the workshop to occasional medical inspection, in order 
to ent the intensity of any maladies that break out ; 
and with that view to examine the workmen from time 
to time, to detect any symptoms of disease, and to oblige 
the workmen attacked to abstain from work until the 
medical officer declares that they may resume it without 
inconvenience. 7. Obliging workmen to wear frocks or 
blouses, which they should leave in the workshop when 
they quit work ; and these blouses should, from time to 
time, be washed. 8. Sending away from the workshop 
every workman who gives himself up to debauchery or 
drunkenness. 9, Endeavouring to get the workmen (that 
is, workers in lead) to form the habit of drinking every 
day, on leaving the workshop, a little hydro-sulphureted 
water, to neutralise the effects of the lead that may have 
been taken into the stomach. All these regulations, 
with the medical attendance for the purpose of preven- 
tion, would be greatly below any charge of insurance to 
the individual workman for procuring medical attend- 
ance and remedies when thrown out of work by sickness. 
In some of the trades, scattered instances of attention 
to cleanliness and measures of prevention are found—for 
example, amongst the ee painters. In answer 
to a question put by Mitchell to Mr Tomlins, the 
clerk to the Painters’ Company, whether painters suffer 
so much as formerly from the disease to which they are 
—— liable, the clerk says:---“ Not so much as 
formerly. This has been ascertained by a charity ad- 
ministered at Painters’ Hall to men labouring under 
sickness. Formerly, they would throw their clothes 
on their beds, and go to their meals without washing 
their hands. A large proportion of the journeymen 
now carry a working-dress to their job with them, and 
when they quit work at night, they exchange and put 
on clean clothes which are free from paint. This applies 
more particularly to the westward of Temple-bar. One 
master painter of my acquaintance, Mr Thornton of 
Doctors’-commons, keeps a pail of solution of potash 
in his shop, in which the men wash their hands, and 
which takes off every particle of paint ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that only two men in gy | years have been 
afflicted with paralysis in his employ. This is taken from 
fifteen men constantly employed on an average for seven 
years. 


DICKENS’S NOTES ON AMERICA.* 


Wuen Mr Charles Dickens—the immortal Boz—an- 
nounced his design of visiting the United States, it 
was universally anticipated that he would produce a 
work more graphically descriptive of the American 


ple, their manners, and habits, than any writer, fearfi 


owever able, who had perambulated the world be- 
yond the Atlantic. Public expectation has had but 
a brief period to wait. Boz visited the states in the 
spring and summer of the present year, and while the 
leaves of autumn are rustling in the breeze, his book 
has appeared to the delight of all eyes. And what 
kind of a book is it? is the general inquiry. We 
fear that, as in other cases in which expectation is 
too tightly bent, there will be some disappointment. 
Boz says nothing of his own personal intercourse 
with society ; simply describing the main features 
of his excursion, reveals no secrets of private 
life, pampers no prejudices, emits no sarcasm, and, 
to use his own words, dedicates his production to 
those, who, while giving him a friendly welcome, 
“ left his judgment free, and who, loving their 
country, can bear the truth when it is told good- 
humouredly and in a kind spirit.” ‘There is a straight- 
forward manliness in these sentiments, which all must 
admire ; and not more so than the manner in which 
the writer acts up tothem. He esteems the Ameri- 
cans for many excellent qualities, but he also lays bare 
the odious features in some parts of their policy, and 
just the more poignantly from the perfect sense of jus- 
tice and propriety with which he is evidently guided. 
It would be impossible, we think, for any man, un- 
warped by the prepossessions, to take of- 
fence at one word he utters. Our pages are limited, 
and we have little hope of being able to do justice to 
the force or beauty of Mr Dickens’s “ notes,” excur- 
sive as many of t are, but we shall do our best 
to offer a few random passages to those readers whom 
circumstances may have prevented from secing the 
volumes themselves. 
Mr Dickens chose an unpropitious season for his 
voyage, the month of January, when boisterous weather 


and all the agonies of sea-sickness might reasonably | P* 


have been expected. As it chanced, the ocean was in 
a rather worse humour than usual, and the scene, 
accordingly, on board the Britannia steam-packet was, 
as we are told, a happy mixture of the horrible and 
the ludicrous. Dickens is quite at home in the 
description, however much he was abroad while on 
the turbulent bosom of the . Hear him :-— 

“It is the third morning. 1 am awakened out of 
my sleep by a dismal shriek from my wife, who de- 
mands to know whether there is an 


ing and leaping like a lively dolphin ; 
articles are afloat, except my shoes, which are stranded 
on a carpet-bag, and dry, like a couple of coal- 


* American Notes for General Circulation. By Charles 


Dickens. 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 1842. 


behold the looking-glass, which is nailed to the 
sticking fast u Ee mae . At the same er 
door entirely disappears, and a new one is opened in 
the floor. Then I begin to comprehend that the state- 
room is standing on its head. 

Before it is possible to make any arrangement at all 
compatible with this novel state of things, the 
rights. Before one can say, ‘Thank Heaven!’ she 
wrongs again. Before one can cry she is wrong, 
she seems to have started forward, and to be 2 crea- 
ture actively running of its own accord, with broken 
knees and failing legs, through every variety of hole 
and pitfall, and stumbling constantly. Before one can 
so much as wonder, she takes a high leap into the air. 
Before she has well done that, she takes a deep dive 
into the water. Before she has gained the surface, she 
throws a summerset. The instant she is on her legs, 
she rushes backward. And so she goes on staggering, 
heaving, wrestling, leaping, diving, jumping, pitching, 
throbbing, rolling, and rocking: and going thro 
all these movements, sometimes by turns, and some- 
times all together, until one feels disposed to roar for 
mercy. A steward passes. ‘Steward !’ ‘Sir? * What 
is the matter ‘—what do you call this? ‘Rather a 
heavy sea on, sir, and a head-wind.’ . A head-wind! 
Imagine a human face upon the vessel’s prow, with 
fifteen thousand Sampsons in one bent upon driving 
her back, and hitting her exactly between the eyes 
whenever she attempts to advance an inch. Imagine 
the ship herself, with every pulse and artery of her 
huge body sWollen and bursting under this mal- 
treatment, sworn to go on or die. Imagine the wind 
howling, the sea roaring, the rain beating; all in 
furious array against her. Picture the sky both dark 
and wild, and the clouds, in fearful sympathy with 
the waves, making another ocean in the air. Add to 
all this the clattering on deck and down below; the 
tread of hurried feet, the loud hoarse shouts of sea- 
men, the ling in and out of water through the 
scuppers, with, every now and then, the striking of a 
heavy sea — the planks above, with the dee; -_| 
heavy sound of thunder heard within a coal 
there is the head-wind of that January morning.” 

While such was the state of matters out of doors, 
the occurrences within were equally heterogeneous ; 
but _—— only be glanced at, “such as the break- 
ing of g and crockery, the tumbling down of stew- 

8, the gambols overhead of loose casks and truant 
dozens of porter, and the very remarkable and far 
from exhilarating sounds raised in their state-rooms 
{eribs little larger than coffins] by the seventy pas- 
sengers who were too ill to get up to breakfast.” To 
vary the delights of the voyage, one evening, about 
sunset, when above ten days out, a storm comes on in 
ully increasing fury, except during a lull of an 
hour a little before midnight :—“ There was some- 
thing in the unnatural repose of that hour, and in the 
after-gathering of the storm, so inconceivably awful 
and tremendous, that its bursting into full violence 
was almost a relief. The labouring of the ship in the 
troubled sea on this night I shall never forget. * Will 
it ever beavorse than this? was a question | had often 
heard asked, when everything was sliding and bump- 
ing about, and when it certainly did seem difficult to 
comprehend the ibility of anything afloat being 
more disturbed, without toppling over and going down. 
But what the agitation of a steam-vessel is, on a bad 
winter’s night in the wild Atlantic, it is impossible 
for the most vivid imagination to conceive. To sa 
that she is flung down on her side in the waves, wi 
her masts dipping into them, and that, springing up 
again, she rolls over on the other side, until a heavy 
sea strikes her with the noise of a hundred great guns, 
and hurls her back—that she stops, and staggers, and 
shivers, as though stunned; and then, with a violent 
throbbing at her heart, darts onward like a monster 

into madness, to be beaten down, and battered, 
and crushed, and leaped on by the angry sea—that 
thunder, lightning, hail, and rain, and wind, are all 
in fierce contention for the mastery—that every plank 
has its groan, every nail its shriek, and every drop of 
water in the t ocean its howling voice—is nothing. 
To say that all is grand, and all appalling and horrib 
in the last degree, is nothing. ords cannot express 
thoughts it. One, a dream can 

it u in, in all its fury, and passion. 

Fortunately no serious > and the 
well- vessel at last glides smoothly into Hali- 
fax harbour, with colours gaily ry Ley sun 
shining as on a brilliant April day in England ; the 
land stretched out on either side, streaked with light 
tches of snow ; white wooden houses, people at 
their doors, telegraphs working, flags hoisted, wharfs 
appearing, ships, quays crowded with people, distant 
noises, shouts, men and boys running down 
fay towards the pier, all more bright and gay 

resh to our unused eyes than words can paint them, 
We came to a wharf, paved with uplifted faces ; 
alongside, and were made fast, after some shouting 
and straining of cables; darted, a score of us, along 
the gangway, almost as soon as it was thrust out to 
meet us, and before it had reached the ship—and 
net upon the firm glad earth again !” 

' Proceeding shortly to Boston, Dickens finds much 
to admire in the handsome ap nce and social 
arrangements of the capital of Massachusetts. ‘The 
politeness of the custom-house authorities is the first 
novelty that attracts attention :—“ In all the public 
establishments of America, the utmost cou pre- 
vails. Most of our departments are susceptible of 
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y me. ‘Oh! Jaques, tell me, are you really married ? : 
_* Yes’, said I, amazedly, thinking she must be going 
into hysterics. ‘Oh! you dear Jaques! you dear 
Jaques!’ cried she, while at the same time my bro- 
ther Michael came up to me, and, with most extraor- 
dinary warmth, shook me again and again by the 
hand. ‘ We have been both alike,’ exclaimed Marie ; | : 
| 
| 
a myself, and look out of bed. The water-jug is plung 
workpeople close attention cleanliness, oblig- 
ing them to wash the hands face before dining and be- 
fore leaving the workshop ; forbidding them taking any of es. Suddenly I see them spring into the air, an 
their meals in the workshop, and, by reasoning and 
mation, directing their attention to the dangers by which 
they are surrounded. 3. Employing the practicable | EMMIS 
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considerable improvement in this respect; but the 
custom-house, above all others, would do well to take ex- 
ample from the United States, and render itself some- 
what less odious and offensive to foreigners. The ser- 
vile rapacity of the French officials is sufficiently con- 
temptible ; but there is a surly boorish incivility about 
our men, alike disgusting to all persons who fall into 
their hands, and discreditable to the nation that keeps 
such ill-conditioned curs —- about its gates.” 
All travellers arriving in will concur in the 
justice of these remarks. 

Mammon, as is well known, is the object of te 
in America, as Title is in this country, and it affo 
Mr Dickens no small pleasure to find how much the 
worst features of pure money-getting habits and as- 
sociations may be softened by the quiet influence of 

. literature and intellectual refinement. Acted upon 
by the “gentlemen of learning and varied attain- 
ments,” of the university of Cambridge, at the distance 
of a few miles from Boston, the general tone of society 
is greatly relieved from that which would be inciden- 
tal to a purely commercial population. Our travel- 
ler’s “ notes” on this condition of things testify fo the 

of his heart and soundness of his under- 
standing. The American universities, he observes, 
whatever be their defects, “ disseminate no prejudices, 
rear no bigots, dig up the buried ashes of no old super- 
stitions, never interpose between the people and their 
improvement, exclude no man because of his religious 
opinions ; above all, in their whole course of study and 
instruction, recognise a world, and a broad one too, 
lying beyond the college walls.” With respect to the 
university above mentioned, it was pleasing to “ note at 
every turn the humanising tastes and desires it has 
engendered, the affectionate friendships to which it 
has given rise, the amount of vanity and prejudice it 
has dispelled. ‘The golden calf they worship at Bos- 
ton is a pigmy compared with the giant effigies set up 
in other s of that vast counting-house which lies 

. beyond the Atlantic ; and the almighty dollar sinks 
into something comparatively insignificant, amidst a 
whole Pantheon of better Above all, I sincerely 
believe that the public institutions and charities of 
this capital of Massachusetts are as nearly perfect as 
the most considerate wisdom, benevolence, and hu- 
manity can make them. I never in my life was more 
affected by the contemplation of happiness, under cir- 
cumstances of privation and bereavement, than in my 
visits to these establishments.” 

Mr Dickens admires the prevalent practice in Ame- 
rica, of supporting institutions wholly or partially by 
the state, which thus does for the people that which pri- 
vate endowments accomplish in England ; but on this 
_ there may be some controversy, and we pass 

to his definitions of the cause of such splendid charit- 
able institutions as England is alone able to boast of. 
The worrying of rich old relatives, he says, is at the bot- 
tom of it. “Some immensely rich old gentleman or 
lady, surrounded by needy relatives, makes, upon a 
low average, a will a-week. The old gentleman or lady, 
never very remarkable in the best of times for 
temper, is full of aches and pains from head to foot ; 
ful! of fancies and caprices ; full of spleen, distrust, 
suspicion, and dislike. ‘To cancel old wills, and invent 
new ones, is at last the sole business of such a testa- 
tor’s existence ; and relations and friends (some of 
whom have been bred up distinctly to inherit a large 
share of the pro nty, and have been from their cradles 
specially diequalié from devoting themselves to any 
useful pursuit on that account) are so often and so 
unexpectedly and summarily cut off, and re-instated, 
and cut off again, that the whole family, down to the 
remotest cousin, is kept in a pope fever. At 
length it becomes plain that the old lady or gentle- 
man has not long to live; and the plainer this be- 
comes, the more clearly the old lady or gentleman 
perceives that everybody is in a conspiracy a 
their poor old dying relative ; wherefore the old lady 
or gentleman makes another last will—positively the 
last this time—conceals the same in a china tea-pot, 
and expires next day. Then it turns out, that the 
whole of the real and personal estate is divided between 
half-a-dozen charities ; and that the dead and gone 
testator has in pure spite helped to do a t deal of 
goad, at the cost of an immense amount of evil passion 

misery. 

This is in Boz’s best style, but is more clever than 
profound. The worrying may do something towards 
the charitable bequest ; a far deeper principle, how- 
ever, operates, we verily believe, in ninety-nine cases 
in the hundred. We allude to the love of posthumous 
fame. ‘To die worth half a million, and leave it all to 
erect an everlasting monument to the name of Hig- 

is a glory cheaply purchased with a lifetime of 

il, anxiety, and possibly the most dire privation. 

Getting in due time to New York, the traveller 
finds the - as hot as an oven. “ Warm weather! 
The sun strikes upon our heads at this open window, 
as though its rays were concentrated through a burn- 
ing-glass ; but the day is in its zenith, and the season 
an unusual one. Was there ever such a sunny street as 
this Broadway! The pavement stones are polished 
with the t of feet until they shine ; the red 


bricks of the houses might be yet in the dry hot kilns ; 
and the roofs of those omnibuses look as though, if 
water were poured on them, they would hiss and 
smoke, and smell like half-quenched fires. No stint 
of omnibuses here! Half a dozen have gone by within 
as Plenty of hackney 

too ; phaetons, 


coaches 
large-wheeled tilburies, and pri- 


vate carriages—rather of a clumsy make, and not very 
different from the public vehicles, but built for the 
heavy roads beyond the city pavement. Negro coach- 
men and white, in straw hats, black hats, white hats, 
glazed caps, fur caps ; in coats of drab, black; brown, 
green, blue, nankeen, striped jean, and linen; and 
there, in that one instance (look while it passes, or it 
will be too late), in suits of livery. Some southern 
republican that, who puts his blacks in uniform, and 
swells with Sultan pomp and power. Yonder, where 
that phaeton with the well-clipped pair of greys has 
stopped—standing at their heads now—is a Yorkshire 

m, who has not been very long in these parts, and 
aos sorrowfully round for a companion ae of top- 
boots, which he may traverse the city half a year 
without meeting. Heaven save the ladies, how the 
dress! We have seen more colours in these ten mi- 
nutes than we should have seen elsewhere in as many 
days. What various parasols !—what rainbow silks 
and satins! what pinking of thin stockings, and pinch- 
ing of thin shoes, and fluttering of ribbons and silk 
tassels, and display of rich cloaks with gaudy hoods 
and linings! The young gentlemen are fond, you 
see, of turning down their shirt-collars, and cultivat- 
ing their whiskers, especially under the chin; but 
they cannot approach the ladies in their dress or 
bearing, being, to say the truth, humanity of quite 
another sort.” 

With descriptions of visits to asylums of various 
kinds, prisons, and other establishments in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Regie the writer gets to the 
He ne first volume, and there we, for the present, 

ve him. 


JOSEPHINE SZYRMA. 


THE virtues of private life have seldom any record 
beyond that which is left in the res and affection 
of friends and relatives. Many of the most estimable, 
and perhaps the most valuable, women, bave acquired 
no wider fame. Content to fulfil their duties humbly, 
though ardently, their difficulties, their struggles, their 
devotedness, and their usefulness, have been known to 
few. Their unobtrusive virtues, however venerated 
in their own circle, have made no claim upon public 
attention, and thus the world has little acquaintance 
with their simple but instructive biography. 

The subject of the present memoir was a native of 
Poland, and distinguished for her earnest and faithful 
devotion to the duties of life amidst severe trials and 
reverses of fortune. Her patient endurance and active 
fortitude never appear to have forsaken her; nor did 
her own privations ever render her indifferent to the 
calamities of others, or chill her benevolent exertions 
in the behalf of her fellow-sufferers. The political 
condition of Poland, struggling for independence and 
deliverance, involved all ranks and conditions in the 
troubles attendant upon foreign tyranny and internal 
discord. Many women, whose habits inclined them 
to the privacy of domestic life, were forced by the cir- 
cumstances of the times into public scenes of action. 
It was Josephine’s lot to be so placed, and her short 
history proves that a woman may be a patriot, yet 
in no way forfeit feminine character, or sacrifice the 
duties of a wife and mother. 

Josephine’s maiden name was Dziergowski : she was 
born in 1804, in the palatinate of Rowa, in Masovia. 
Her family was noble, but, like many others in Po- 
land, had been impoverished by the invaders of 
their country, who, when unsuccessful, never failed 
to leave ruin and devastation behind them. Jose- 

hine was sent at seven years old to one of the first 
ladies’ schools in Warsaw, where she pursued the 
usual studies (under an improved system of education) 
in science, history, and art ; and, besides a complete 
knowledge of her native tongue, she acquired the Ger- 
man and French languages, —_s and writing 
them fluently and correctly. She gained the - 
tions of her companions, and retained their regard in 
after years, when these early friendships were ce- 
mented by still stronger ties. Josephine’s education 
commenced in 1812, when Napoleon’s army marched 
to Russia, and the Poles anticipated the probable re- 
storation of their ancient monarchy. One portion of 
Poland was, in 1815, erected into a kingdom, and ob- 
tained a constitution. Although these political arrange- 
ments fell far short of the nation’s hopes, yet there 
was enough of promise in the events of the period to 
excite the imaginations of the young and ardent. 
Emotions, common to the nation, were shared by the 
young in their schools and seminaries, added strength 
to friendship, and inspired with enthusiasm and devo- 
tion both individual sentiment and public feeling. 

Josephine lei: school in her sixteenth year, and be- 
came an inmate in the family of Prince Czartoryski’s 
— She was six or seven years older than the 

loctor’s two daughters, and s rather in the rela- 
tion of their sister than of their governess ; they all 
studied together under the parent’s direction, At 
Siemiaura, the principal seat of the family of Czartor- 
yski, Josephine was frequently a guest: she may be 
said there to have made her entrance into the world. 
The court of the prince was the resort of natives and 
foreigners of birth and distinction: he was himself 
distinguished for his literary attainments, as well as 
for his patriotism, hospitality, and splendour. The 
estate was of great extent, comprising towns and vil- 


lages. The princess was very attentive to the wants 
her poor 
easy and terms with The eldest son, 


Prince Adam, since an exile, was president of the na- 
tional government during the Polish insurrection in 
1830. Josephiné was conversant with the histo 
of her country ; and the intercourse she now enjoy 
with persons whose character she had studied from its 
pages, and whese patriotic virtues she had learned to 
adore, made a a impression upon her mind. The 
sight of the venerable prince, over whose grey 
nearly a century had passed, surrounded by the noble, 
the learned, and the devoted, the example of the 
Princess Isabella and her daughters, the circle of 
Polish matrons, who on festive occasions assembled 
with their families at Siemiaura, produced a favour- 
able effect upon Josephine, and assisted in forming her 
character and confirming her patriotism. She ob- 
tained an insight into the human heart, its affections 
and impulses ; she acquired a strong sense of propriety 
of conduct, and a power of so regulating her demean- 
our, that, without any dereliction of principle, she 
could steer her course amidst conflicting parties and 
interests, yet neither give offence nor provoke dis- 
pleasure. 

On the death of the prince in 1823, his court—the 
last left to Poland—dispersed. Josephine retired with 
the family, amongst whom she had hitherto resided, to 
their estate in Podlachia. ‘There she received an offer 
of marriage. At this conjuncture, the most important 
of a woman’s life, Josephine was spared the sweets and 
pangs which usually attend upon the course of love. 

‘he person who asked her hand had not exchanged ten 
words with her before he made his proposals, and she 
accepted his offer, for the sole reason, that he possessed 
the esteem of all who knew him. M. Szyrma had just 
returned from a tour in Germany, France, and E 
land. Literature was his profession : he had obtained 

demical h s in the university of Warsaw, and 
was then a candidate for the vacant chair of moral 
philosophy, which he succeeded in obtaining. His 
moral and patriotic qualities decided Josephine to 
accept him for her husband ; respect for these rather 
than love influenced her choice. Josephine Szyrma 
had now completed her twenty-first year. She was 
of the middle size, well proportioned, and graceful. 
Her demeanour was dignified, and she was distin- 
guished by the peculiar expression of benignity with 
which she bowed ; her eyes beamed with intelligence 
and benignity ; in her own country, such eyes were 
called “eyes of wisdom ;” her features were charac- 
terised by modest decision, tinged with thoughtful- 
ness. 

A newly-married couple are always subjects for 
speculation. On their arrival at Warsaw, resem- 
blances and differences between the bride and bride- 
groom were sought and found ; their tempers, cha- 
racters, ages, &c., were discussed ; the conclusions 
drawn were in their favour ; and it was decided they 
possessed a remarkable similarity in the most import- 
ant points, and even that they resembled each othep 
in person. The promotion of so young a man to the 
chair of moral philosophy had excited some env 
amongst a few individuals ; but the feeling was dissi- 
pated by a remark made by one of the professors, that 
the young philosopher, in choosing such a wife, had 
surpassed Socrates himself in wisdom. It was good- 
humouredly determined that, for the future, the phi- 
losophy of the other professors should be tested by 
their discernment in avoiding a Xantippe. 

Madame Szyrma possessed the tact of appearing 
with singular propriety under all circumstances—dig- 
nified in the assemblies of the great, interesting to 
the learned, and pleasing to all: she was also known 
as the active housewife and the indulgent mistress. 
She trained her domestics to her service. The euli- 
nary art in Poland is far from simple ; and some pa- 
tience is needed in dressing the various dishes and 
delicacies of the table, as well as in giving instructions 
for their preparation. On one occasion, at the com- 
mencement of Josephine’s duties as the mistress of a 
household, a refractory cook objected, that her mistress 
was too young to understand the management of a 
house better than she did: this reply reaching the 
ears of M. Szyrma, he dise the servant as a 
necessary mark of respect to his young wife. The 
woman refused to quit the house ; nor would she leave 
a mistress to whom she was really attached, until 
removed by the police. Madame Szyrma, however, 
blamed her husband for an exhibition of aristocratie 
feeling and manner, which, she said, he had bro 
with him from England, {estinely adding, “ for 
eause she could not love him.” After training 
domestics to useful and regular habits, she — 
interested herself in seeing them well married, 
never ceased to take an interest in their welfare and 
om. Their attachment to her was unfailing ; 
and in one instance a servant voluntarily quitted her 
husband to accompany her former mistress when leay~ 
ing her country as an exile. Madame Szyrma, how- 
ever grateful, could not conceal from the woman that 

uty. 

‘The beginning of married life is full of importance, 
Madame Szyrma possessed the qualities most favour- 
able to a happy commencement. She had seen enough 
of the world to give her a relish for the seclusion ne- 
to her husband’s occupations, yet she could 
still adorn and enjoy society. Having had the oppor- 
tunity to look upon the present as it is, and upon the 


past as history represents it, her judgment was of a 


|_| 
| ractical kin » an er sentiments mascu- 
fine strength, tempered by feminine deliessy. 


— 


| 
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nuensis, or correcting the printed of his works : 
her literary taste gave a roe soap her opinion. 
She was always occupi 


alleviation. In such a case, if action were a virtue, 
caution was no less a duty; clamour and complaint 
would have been a — silent perseverance was 
the safest, indeed the only means of securing the ad- 
—— which truth and patriotism desired to attain. 
In a juncture, the discretion of the wife was as 
as the steadfast and guarded ability of the 
in ic, it only spring wu) ripen at 
the domestic hearth. In this conjuncture, 
the women of Poland performed an ~~ ee 
Madame Szyrma was amongst the most distinguished. 


and relatives their daily studies and 

business. These domestic meetings were varied 
exeursions and pic-nic parties into the beautiful envi- 
rons of the Polish capital. The ladies had the entire 

direction of the arrangements ; for a m of espi 

mage prevailed so universally in Warsaw, that nei 
servants nor even members of the same family could 
be trusted. These social sr, ey necessarily ex- 
Glusive ; none but persons of known character and 

anda 
those who were 

Szyrma’s parties were every Monday. 
On that day, November 29, 1830, as some of the 


needlework, were listening to Las Casas’ work on 
Russian news was coming from 
shock oceasioned by this sudden and unexpected in- 
~ romped may be imagined. All hurried away ; some 


of tlemen accompanying the ladies home, 
flow 00 arens. The night passed. In the 
morning, not a Russian was to be seen in Warsaw ; 
but were banded near its walls, with the Grand 
Duke ine at their head, ready to attack the 
town at a moment’s noti 
On the following day, at three o’clock, a deputation 
from M. Szyrma’s pupils at the university waited upon 
him, to request him to organise them into a military 
body, and to take the command. pee 
a6. patriot, wept for joy at the honour thus co 
upon her husband ; but when she considered the dan- 
gerous service the trust imposed upon him, and looked 
upon her infant children, she wept as a wife and 
mother. She had a presentiment that troubles and 
anxieties were henceforth to be her lot. Her hus- 
band the proposal made to him. ‘The ac 
tivity and good uet of the corps, which was com- 
of the sons of the first families in Poland, and 
sequired influence wer throughout country. 
iknow thes offices of trust were confided to 
her that he was enabled to save life and pro- 
perty, to keep order, and that he could even extend 
protection to the families of the Russians. She had 
seen him at national festivals, respected by the 
¢itizens ; his services publicly acknow by the 
diet ; borne home in triumph upon the s of 
his regiment—b she could only welcome with 
her tears. What the reverse of the picture? When 
executing a mission intrusted to him by the govern- 
seat, bed been imprisoned for month 
ins ian dungeon, whence he expected to be de- 
livered up to Russia. Rescued from this danger, she 
fought near Warsaw, the agony of repeated farewe 
ene of which might be the last; the joy of sec- 
fog bim return in safety—thee, ond similar slterns- 
tions of happiness and misery, hope and fear, could 
be without injary to ber health, and 

n countries where there is n» expe- 
known in the of 
temporary aed partial popular tumult, women can 
seareely conceive the 
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which now animated the Poles. We do not mean to 
say that the women took up arms in defence of freedom, 
although there are instances of a few who joined the 
ranks ; the young Countess Platen, for example, placed 
herself at head of a small body of her own vassals. 
With some exceptions, the women still pursued their 
domestic duties, though these were changed by the 
state of the times. eir usual social meetings were 
now thrown open to all; knitting and embroid 
were laid aside for the preparation of lint and roe 
ages for the wounded, flags for lances, and other trap- 

of war. The custo’ morning calls were 
exchanged for visits to hospitals, attending on the 
wounded, the sick of cholera, and rming the last 
offices for the d ing. This Christian charity was ex- 
er e Russians. Many private houses 
were as hospitals, where Russians and Poles were 
lodged together ; but the latter became irritated that 
equal attention was bestowed on their enemies, and 
they were separated. To this charitable sisterhood 
Madame Szyrma belonged ; she escaped infection and 
disease, but many of its members fell victims to their 
zeal and devotion. 

It often happened that the women who thus assem- 
bled bad husbands, brothers, and fathers in the field ; 
and that, amidst their employments, they eagerly 

news from the armies, which were so near, 
that at times the thunder of the cannon was audible. 
On other occasions, when the scene of action was re- 


repea’ . occasion, 
Suchodolski, a celeb patriot poet, one of Colone'! 
Szyrma’s . — come from the army to War- 
saw, dined with his colonel. During dinner, Madame 
Szyrma’s youngest daughter lisped forth, unasked, in 
her childish accents, a stanza of the poet’s most popu- 
lar hymn. M.Suchodolski was so touched 5 
his verses thus uttered, and by finding they fix 
themselves in the memory of so young a child, that 
he could not conceal his tears. Humble as the tribute 
was, it was the last he received ; for he fell in the next 
encounter with the enemy. His friends remember him 
in the camp, surrounded in the evening by the soldiers 
listening, with enthusiasm, to his patriotic songs. 

The events of a war, which so much influence 
upon Madame Szyrma’s fate, belong to history. 
Colonel Szyrma was marching to the relief of Warsaw, 
when the news reached him of a capitulation after 
two days’ siege. He was distant two days’ march 
from city. The soldiers shed tears on learning 
the disastrous intelligence ; retreated, and soon after- 
wards dispersed. Colonel S made his way alone 
through and Austria to Munich, waited 
there for letters from his wife, and h 
Paris to London. Alarmed by the license of 
Russians, and the atrocities they committed on War- 
saw, the kidnapping of Polish children for the purpose 
of sending them to Russia, Madame retired 


by her 
own situation as a wife and mother, leaving her pater- 
nal home to follow her husband, and share with him 
the hardships of exile. From Hamburgh she crossed 
to England, and, after a stormy passage, landed at the 
custom-house, 27th November 1533. 
weleomed by her husband, who had been three days 
—s her arrival. Of the feelings of the husband 
and wife at their first meeting, period of such 


fugees, and its advocacy of the Polish cause. His wife 
was compelled to witness the misery and destitution 
iate individual suffering, uently denying herse! 
little comforts, from the feeling that others enjoyed 
still less. Her uaintance with several Engli 


| 


tween comparative claims when all could 
The socivty supplied the refugees 
with clothing, the sick and infirm with medicine and 
better diet ; it encouraged industry a, by 
buying articles of their manufacture, reselling 
them at a bazaar established for the purpose, the pro- 

i . The superintendence 


and i the difficult task of distribution, 
satisfying the demands of nesematy, fell upon Medame 


Szyrma. The fatigue exceeded her i 

yet for three years, indeed until 
tiently performed an office which she felt te be incum- 
bent upon her as a sacred du 
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an account-book every article p 
cast up the amount. On referring 
ears after her death, her husband found the total, 


before her. Her countenance reflected the sentiments 
of her mind, and even a glow of health appeared to re- 
turn to her cheek, and to promise that she had passed 
the crisis of her disorder. “How healthful you look, 
dear Josephine,’ said her husband, exulting in re- 
newed hope; “I never saw you so beautiful.” But 
this beauty, alas! was already that of heaven. During 
morning she er i 
tion, accelerated by influenza. 
Her husband and children sorrowed as those only 
can mourn who and Her 
exiled countrymen loss, while her Eng- 
manifested. th 


eir sense of her virtues 


remains repose. 

Madame Szyrma was the mother of four children ; 
two daughters only survive her. She educated them 
herself, and particularly delighted in instructing them 
in history. She was patient, mild, and persevering ; 
never excited to anger, and never having recourse to 
punishment. In her manners and conversation she 
was eminently rang oe no display of senti- 
ment, or of what she thought, felt, and did. All her 
actions proceeded from a strong sense of duty, never 

sufficed for mey of her 
instead of failing in time of need, as the pretensions 
of vanity must necessarily do, her various talents were 
inexhaustible in their exercise, and universal in their 

adame Szyrma @ private journal, in whi 

she entered the principe events of her life, and some 
of her opinions and sentiments. ‘The last words she 
wrote therein are characteristic of her firmness, her 
submission, and right-mindedness :—“ Whatever hard- 
purity of my thought and conscience, 1 have my re- 


MR AND MRS HALL’S ACCOUNT OF 
IMPROVEMENTS IN DONEGAL. 

To all who take an interest in the rep pl 
ment in Ireland, the followi peeiecione will be ac- 
ceptable. Mr and Mrs Hall, in the course of a tour 
last year in Ulster, for the purpose of collecting mate- 
rials for their very beautiful work, “ Ireland, its Sce- 
nery, and Character,”* visited a district of the mari- 
time county flee nn which, as they inform their 
readers, is now ergoin, g a very 

in its social and ph condition, 

Leaving the nort and western quarters of Do- 
negal, so rich in all that can delight the antiquary, 
the naturalist, and lover of grand and picturesque 
scenery, they proceeded in a direction towards the 
town of Stranorlar and the border town of Strabane. 
“Our object in visiting Stranorlar,” they go on to 
narrate, “ was to examine certain pogeernenias ef- - 
fected upon a wild tract of mountain 
we had informed, many hundred acres 
so reclaimed, as to furnish comfortable farms for seve- 
ral tenants. It was also our purpose to inspect the 
schools connected with the estate of which the now 
fertile meadows form a part. We were not disap- 

ago bridle-paui only entsted, by the ide of 
lew years ye 
a bread —~ most rapid river—which unhappily is 
still suffered to run waste and idle; and after as- 
cending some miles, reached the mountain top, where 
we ample of the vast good that 
achieved ill, ju t, 
7 Gienfin, and the estate to which we 


district is called 

more immediately refer, 

about twenty years Sir Charles Style in- 


ated in Donegal in a deplorable condition. 
tillation was then at its height, and Glenfin was ona 
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tomed to serious reading and severe st her mind 
was never we by trifles. The remained | 
from household duties she employed in assisting her 4 

ama- 
| | 7 
ennui: those who knew her best never saw her yawn. ; 
The nature of her husband’s duties as a public 
functionary, however honourable, caused him consi- 
reign an potic ment, whose views were 
diametrically which he was bound 
to adopt, as a conscientious teacher, for the promotion 
of science, and for the good of his country. The sus- 
— picions of emma were never at rest ; secret ed Saturday, the 22d January, written in her own 
agents attended to report upon his lectures. A register hand, evidently trembling andes the effects of fever. 
and this was forwarded as if on that sho emitted bar 
i i Pen . y she omitted none 
a life o 
This distrust rendered the secatved letters and intelligence sempesting her friends 
ance is publi etions highly painful an . and family in Poland: she listened to them wi 
gerous to M. Szyrma. His wife shared in his anxieties light, as if the sudisbasheraieh abun omiaan 
and difficulties, and her participation was their best | | to her, while the scenes and events of her youth, and 
all loved and happy memories, seemed to pasa in review 
mote, they listened to appeals to the provinces, to 
accounts in the aur to some new patriotic 
poem, song, or march. Children, as soon as they could 
; | speak, were taught by their mothers and nurses to | 
arsaw, she came in contact with women who, 
like herself, were distinguished for their amiable dis- 
positions, their refinement, and patriotism. They 
met dey each when con- and tributes to her memory. 
versation, reading, formed their principal amuse- was buried at Kensal Green cemetery, acco 
ments, and served as an agreeable donation to their | to the rights of the Catholic church : p penn 
a | erected by Englishwomen, marks the spot where her 
rs 0 4 party were sitting down to their game o { 
; whist, and the ladies, seated around a table engaged in 
| | under a feigned name to her father and brothers in 
| the country, there to await until a passport could be 
| procured. This would probably have never been ob- 
tained, as no egress from Poland was permitted, but 
a for the intercession of one of the Russian generals, 
Count Kiasimiski, whose life her husband had saved 
i during the revolution, when threatened by the in- 
— citizens of Warsaw. The passport was for : 
England, and extended to one yearonly ; but Madame | » EE 
Szyrma, on — determined never to re- 
turn, except as her husband’s companion. Her jour- 
ney through Prussia was cheered by the sympathy 
| 
nad ; mutual anxiety, nothing requires said. 
 &§ Madame Szyrma’s residence in London was not one 
© of pleasure, or even of comfort ; but she was more 
| than content, for she was with her husband, and could 
! | educate her children. Colonel Szyrma acted as secre- 
tary to the Association of the Friends of Poland, so 
: distinguished for its efforts in behalf of the Polish re- 
| ies ena er obey the impuls 5 | 
| rous nature. She succeeded in forming a society of | 
Englishwomen for the relief of her countrymen, she 
| herself undertaking the most difficult part ; all who | 

| needed assistance est applied to her, and she had to 

| 


which accompanies the trade. He et 

misery tl 
ence determined to leave his‘native country, England, 
and to establish himself upon his Irish gr seg 


and 


The leases 


charges. 

Captain John Pitt as 
ven 

Sir Charles Style were to expire in November 1838. 


arable land into Rundale, a state of things which pa- 
ralyses all improvement. It consists not in merely 
sub-dividing the farm into a given number of small de- 
tached farms, but every quality of land is sub-divided, 
so that a holding of four or five acres was frequently 
to be found scattered into fifteen or twenty different 
lots at considerable distances from each other, and in- 
terlaced with the similar lots of other occupiers, pre- 
cluding all possibility of enclosing the holdin, He 
found the tenants co ted in villages which, from 
the incessant and unavoidable trespass of the cattle on 
each other's lands, were'the seats of incessant warfare ; 
many of the villages and townlands being without any 
means of ingress or egress by 

His first step was to take up the possession of all 
the farms, and to re-divide the estate into compact 
holdings, giving to the original tenants as nearly as 
possible an equivalent, in their new farms, for the 
arable land they previously held. a that when 
such a claim came below the quantity by which a 
family could support itself, instead of receiving a simi- 
lar small lot of arable, the elaimant was placed on a 
waste-land farm, of improvable land, and dimensions 
suited to his capability — averaging twenty statute 
acres; and he besides received some compensation 
from thpse amongst whom his former small arable lots 
may have been divided. The effect of this measure 
was at once to —— by about five the average ex- 
tent of every man’s field of exertion, which previously 
had been so limited, as not to afford employmemt for 
one-third of their time ; and that in a country where 
there was but little opportunity of obtaining day 


The number of new mountain farms thus tenanted 
has been 160. Their occupiers are to hold rent-free 
for the first three, four, five, six, or seven years, ac- 
cording to the quality of the land, and are afterwards 
to pay a small, and gradually increasing rent, com- 
mencing at one shilling per statute acre, till it reaches 
about ten shillings an acre on the average. The oldest 
settlements are now of four years’ standing ; their 

we witnessed. ‘The agent is well satisfied 
when they improve at the rate of an acre per farm 
each year, and many have exceeded this rate, notwith- 
standing the three last unfavourable seasons. This 
year promises to make up all losses. The richest crops 
are now growing on these new mountain farms. 

The first operation of both the old and new land 
farmers consisted in enclosing their holdings, and in 
building cot in the centre of each. To the build- 
ing Captain Kennedy contributes a stipulated rate of 
assistance on the part of the proprietor. We should 
premise, that previously to fixing the limits of farms 
on the new division of the lands, he laid out general 
lines of road through the estate, and then laid off the 
farms with reference to these communications, the 
construction of which has been gradually going on 
from the commencement, at the entire cost of the pro- 

tor, and at the rate of about five miles yearly. 

Che cost of these roads varies from about twenty to 
pr pounds per statute mile, according to the nature 
of the districts through which they pass ; the average 
cost is about twenty-five pounds per mile. ‘The extent 
made, up to this moment, amounts to about twenty 
miles ; and the employment they afford, as well as 
every other outlay for labour that admits of it, is 
strictly reserved for the summer idle season of the 
, when the stores of the poorer class become ex- 
and they are most in want of assistance. It 

is not sufficient, under the peculiar circumstances of 
Ireland, merely to effect objects useful in themselves. 
In order to obtain the maximum result, they must be 
effected in the right way, and at the right time. This 
eonsideration involves an analysis of the habits of the 
poor. ‘They are, we may say, exclusively agricultu- 
rists. They imagine that their duties, as such, are 
limited to the spring sowing and the earns of 
crops. The —— preparation of his land for 
receiving the ordinary operations of tillage, do not 
enter into the calculation of the small I farmer. 
And during the winter season, which ought to be 


but a Lilliputian a to one-third of its na- 
tural capability. provisions become exhausted 
about May. Unable to get day labour to pages 
family through the summer, which is wise & 
season when he thinks his farm has no claim 
upon him, he borrows at usurious interest for their 
support, and for the aie brings an 
additional burden upon his sho , already too 
heavily laden for his strength. Having thus com- 
menced his downfall, he on, debt over debt, by 
the same process, each successive year, until he is 
obliged to sell his interest in the land, and turn out 
a pauper. Those proprietors who would use their in- 
fluence or their means to improve their tenants, should 
consider well those circumstances. They should re- 
serve the whole of their expenditure on all general la- 
bours that will admit of it for the ‘loan quarter, as it 
is aptly termed, and thereby prevent the poor man get- 
ting into debt. All governmentand county works should 
be regulated upon the same principle. And again, 
the winter idle season, which, if properly looked to, 
may be termed the remedial period of the year, should 
likewise receive the attention it deserves, by taking 
every means to call forth the energies of the farmer, 
so that in each successive year he may bring an addi- 
tional portion of his land into a more prolific state 
than it was previously. The method proposed by 
Captain Kennedy to avert the evils of the ‘loan quar- 
ter,’ is to reserve all ible expenditure in labour 
for that season. The plan he has found most effectual 
in bringing out the poor farmer to make the indis- 
pensable improvements required on his farm during 
the winter remedial season, is by the instrumentality 
of a loan fund; from which no one can receive a 
grant unless he shall have qualified by completing a 
given quantity of draining, trenching, or other requi- 
site work on his farm—to have been previously faid 
out, and its completion certified for, by the agricul- 
tural teacher of the district. The loans, for this rea- 
son, are for the most part made in the winter. The 
application of a loan, when granted, is likewise looked 
to. It must be for some reproductive object—as 
lime, improved farm iota, the purchase of a 
cow, &c., but not for food or clothing. 

No fines are levied in this fund. No rate of inte- 

rest is taken beyond what the ordinary law allows. 
During five years that it has been in operation, the 
* decrees’ have not exceeded seven in number, and no 
loss has yet been sustained. When the defaulters 
exceed a certain proportion of the borrowers, the issues 
cease until the number is reduced within that limit, 
and the names of the defaulters are made public. The 
system is working well. The — are uall 
supplying themselves, by the aid thus afforded, wit 
carts, improved farm implements, additional live stock, 
lime, &e. ; and a are gradually losing their dor- 
mouse qualities, and facing the winter’s Plast for the 
improvement of their lands. During the 
ast winter, about a hundred tenants were to be seen 
constructing on their farms thorough-drains, which 
they had never before thought of ; but without which, 
from the nature of the soil and humidity of the cli- 
mate, harvesting a crop was by no means a neces- 
sary consequence of sowing the seed. It is not un- 
reasonable to anticipate, that a very advan us 
change must follow a continued system, thus adding 
to the productive time of the farmer about five months 
in each year, which were hitherto, we may say, lost 
to him ; yet the change does not stop here. The in- 
tensity of his exertion, whilst employed, is gradually 
increased by the system of classified remuneration given 
to labourers at the public works—the man who per- 
forms the most labour receiving a commensurate re- 
ward ; and already the fruits of this classified remu- 
neration have been most prolific. Add, also, the effect 
of the agricultural teacher eriodically visiting each 
man’s farm, and advising with him on all his projects, 
besides the repeated practical lessons he is receiving, 
as often as he passes t 
the agricultural school. 

Thus we have at once three elements of improve- 
ment at work in a man throughout the estate ; 
first, a vast increase of his productive time ; secondly, 
a vast increase of his productive energies during that 
time ; and, ‘thirdly, a vast increase of his skill and 
judgment in directing those energies. 

e have very frequently received gratification by 
hwy Fev comfortable villages and cottages where 
the inhabitants are auspiciously located, and under 
kind and judicious management ; such are rapidly on 
the increase ; and, year after year, we have been happy 
to observe the active progress of improvement. Yet 
we had been unprepared, amid the mountain fastnesses 
of Donegal, to see the number of prosperous and 
sant dwellings that are to be met with Seonien 
Glenfin. 

Looking down from one of the hills, over folding 
valleys and leaping torrents, it was impossible, know- 
ing the nature of the country, and the nature of the 

pie, not to feel deeply anxious to ascertain how 
such admirable roads, intersecting the bogs and tra- 
pear the high lands, had been so quickly con- 
tru ; and how, in the midst of bog, such -built 
homes and productive gardens had metamorphosed 
the ‘cottier’ into the small farmer—respecting the 


laws, and respected by his superiors. Tho wild beaut 
of the seems’ wes by the motel beanty of 


song 
In one dwelling, which we entered 
found a woman habited in the 
busily — at her wheel, which, though she turned 


b 
of the 
with her foot, was in a neat soem, Hameo’ 
window that opened and shut, decently ishod—more 
than decently furnished, for a ‘ jack-towel’ act 
hung on a roller behind the door, and the newly- 
stairs leading to the loft were covered in the centre 
by a narrow strip of coarse ting. The younr . 
woman shook hands with us both—a ceremony Ne gee. 
omitted by these mountain peasants, when @ St” anger - 
or an acquaintance enters their house. 

‘We passed more than once over those rads, formed. 
across what was once considered an irrselaimable bog, 
to a height from which we could command an exten- 
sive view of Glenfin and its interesting vicinity. 
delightful was the reflection, that but for what had 
been done for the civilisation of the country, and the 
improvement of the land, the people who now are, . 
and in a few years will be a still more valuable tenan- 
try, would have either increased the starving popu- 
lation, or been emigrants to a foreign country. 

Now they are industrious, and 
Where the foxes of the earth made holes, their 
tages are built ; land, over which the screamin eagle 
flapped its wings, echoes with the hum of pA 
voices. Children, seen of all book-knowledge, and 
wandering, like Indians, over the hills and valleys, are 
gathered in the profitable union of a happy — 
and taught the independence produced by steady 
well-directed labour. Land reclaimed without an out- 
lay, which frequently Irish landlords cannot afford ; 
members of a population of almost paupers converted 
into cultivators, improving the value of the proprie- 
tors’ land, and their own condition at the same time ; 
while the agricultural school, established with such 
fair success, promises that a race of better farmers 
shall spring up to guide the earth in bringing forth 
its fruits in due season.” 


TEMPERANCE COFFEE-HOUSES. 


Tuis class of coffee-houses, as may be readily supposed, 
owe their existence to what is called the “ aan 
movement ;” and, though not in every respect what - 
they ought to be, have done much good. ‘They are 
not now confined to large cities, but may be found in 
almost every town of any note, increasing the stock 
of simple pleasures, and aiding in the diffusion of 
neral information amongst the people ; for no eo 
house can be kept up for any length of time without. 
newspapers, magazines, or reviews—which form, in- 
deed, a leading feature in their economy. During the 
intervals of business, and at the close of the day, 
they are much frequented by commercial men, to 
whom they afford the means of agreeable 

tion. 
But it is matter of some regret that such establish- 
ments do not, in general, possess those conveniences, 
and that amount, or at least ap of respecta- 
bility, which belong, as if by prescription, to an Eng- 
lish inn, the comforts of which have been sung by 
one of our poets. In this, in 

thi else, appearance a t len 

sho ges ue attention. A 
house, for instance, may be unimpeachable in every 
quality, but if situated within a close or alley, ap- 
proached by 9 common stair, or possessed of any other 
mark of inferiority, it is not to be supposed that it 
will be patronised by those accustomed to the 
class of hotels ; and, least of all, if lady travellers bein 
the case. We remember once going considerably out 
of our way to seek accommodation at a “ well adver 
tised” temperance hotel in a provincial town in Eng- 
land, but the spectacle of a drab washing the lobby at 
mid-day, with other appearances of a mean order, led us 
to turn away at once without putting our foot within 
the threshold. This we give as a hint to persons pro- 
posing to establish temperance hotels. If they expect 
to take a high standing, they must look a little more 
to exterior appearances, as well as to all the usual in- 
ternal qualities of a good inn. 

Glasgow, we understand, is making an effort in 
these respects, though no house, as far as we are aware, 
comes yet up to what we point out as desirable—that 
is, a large temperance hotel to compete with the other 
leading establishments. As to those houses 
in operation, however, there is nothing to find 
with, as far as they § whether as coffee-houses or 
inns, they deserve to be spoken of with respect ; and 
from the slight examination we were able to gre they 
seemed not only reasonable in their charges, but supe- 
rior in accommodation to any we had previously seen. 
With Mr ——’s hotel 
we were particularly well-pleased. It is ue! 
by the higher class of trave: 
a convenient reading-room, twelve bed-rooms, 
but not expensively furnished ; the charge for a single 
night’s lodging being Is., with 2d. extra for the servant. 
Other charges were proportionably low. Mrs ——'s 


coffee-house, in Argyle Street, is also of a superior 
deseription, but the charges are somewhat higher. 
gate, was the 
abstinence principles. 


up, kept remarkably clean, 
furnished. 
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— and deepening his soil, irrigating | improvement — cottages perfected, and in progress, 
; is land, collecting manure, &c., he lays himself up in | dotted the landscape ; the cry of the wild plover was 
absolute idleness. His Lilliputian farm thus produces 
: were arable, and the remaining 14,000 mountain waste. . 
F He gave new leases to his ‘tenants, made war upon the ; 
and in a short time completely eradicated 
them. p bull Se bones, 
portion of the wildest bog ; a bridge built across 
the river Finn, and several roads made through the 
me fourteen or fifteen years’ resi- 
active exertion, the state of his health com- : 
Hed him to leave Ireland ; but instead of abandon- 
| om his tenants to their own resources and misery, as 
absentee proprietors too frequently do, he selected a b 
substitute, to whom he gave unlimited powers to act 
for him, with ample means for continuing his improve- 
ments. He divided the rents of the estate into two 
equal portions, leaving one half to bear the charges of 
management, charities, taxes, kc. This arrangement 
left to the agent, to be applied to the improvement of 
the property, about L.300 a-year, after deducting all 
had divided and sub-divided the small portions of | 
| 
ing-room is well sup- 
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ELECTRICAL PROGRESSION. 

“Inretiecr” makes but slow progress in its “ march,” 
compared with the onward movement of electricity. We 
speak not of its physical movement, for, time out of 
mind, a flash of lightning has run second only to thought ; 
but of its advances into the social system, and its in- 
creasing usefulness in the arts of life. The daily multi- 
plying appliances of this subtile mysterious principle 
forbid us to question its power to accomplish all things. 
Electric influence is extending its dominion in regions 
where, some years since, the most outstretched imagina- 
tion would not have conceived the possibility of its en- 
tering. The engraver finds the utmost ingenuity of his 
art surpassed ; the plater beholds the solvent gold and 
silver reappear, and, at the touch of this invisible agent, 
spread themselves over all the intricacies of the chiselled 
metal with matchless uniformity and sauce- 
pans and kettles actually grow in the blue copper solu- 
tion, to set at nought the brazier’s art ; the fabric-printer 
throws down his wooden blocks in despair on seeing the 
most involved patterns, traced in varieties of colours, 
impressed at once and in the twinkling of an eye by the 
touch of a wire; the antiquary starts on discerning his 
rarest relics reproduced so exactly, that no skill can dis- 
tinguish the copy from the original; even the giant 
steam, with his lightning speed, is left far behind by 
the lightning itself, and groans the announcement, that 
steam has had its day. ‘To those who have witnessed the 
imroads of the electric fluid into all the affairs of life, it 
comes within the range of imagination to conceive that 
even the functions of government may be, at no distant 
day, performed “ with punctuality and despatch” by its 
all-pervading influence. The lightning-telegraph already 
threatens to destroy at one fell swoop the whole corps of 
representative sovereigns and deputy-governors. What 
need of ambassadors at foreign courts, when communica- 
tions can be made directly and instantaneously between 
the sovereigns or ministers of distant nations? Of what 
use will be colonial governors, where intelligence of pass- 
ing events is communicated, and all necessary instruc- 
tions transmitted, across the Atlantic ere an ordinary 
courier can ride from Whitehall to Windsor? Great 
advances have been made in the perfecting of this impor- 
tant ental apparatus since we last noticed its 

; and if it but proceed on the road of improve- 
ment during the next twe.ve months at as rapid a pace 
as during the past year, the picture now sketched by 

ination will be painted in vivid col on the 

of 


mplished facts. 

In the course of experiments instituted by Messrs 
Wright and Bain for the improvement of their electrical 
telegraph, they discovered that the electric circuit of a 
ot battery is as effectually completed ~_ 


body of water as through an insulated wire. 
have applied this curious discovery so effectually, as to 
be now able to dispense with two of the wires heretofore 
thought necessary for the action of their printing-tele- 
graph ; and they are thus enabled to print all communi- 
cations, either verbal or symbolical, at any distance, by 
the use of a single wire. We understand they are now 
im treaty with the government to construct a telegraph 
on this principle between the Admiralty and Portsmouth. 
One insulated wire would be laid down between the two 
points, to connect the galvanic battery of the outport with 
the printing apparatus of the Admiralty, and the return 
current woul sent through the earth in lieu of using 
a second wire to complete the circuit. Should the mois- 
ture in the d not prove sufficient to conduct the 
electricity, the inventors propose to transmit the return 
current by water; making it pass down the Thames to 
the German Ocean, and thence along the Channel to 
Portsmouth ; this roundabout voyage to be performed 
instantaneously. By thus simplifying, and consequently 
greatly reducing the cost of the electrical printing-tele- 
graph, the inventors have gone far towards rendering it 
y available ,; another step in advance will dispense 
with all metallic connexion whatever. The atmosphere 
and the ocean may then be all-sufficient media for the 
communication of thought, literally to realise the poet's 
vision— 


“ And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.""—Spectator. 


= the above may very properly be added the following, 
@ newspaper of recent date :—* A 
German journal gives the following account of what it 
designates as one of those wonders in which electrical che- 
mistry is so fertile: * A pupil of Berzelius, who was oc- 
eupying himself in Sweden with galvanic gilding, having 
ro | in his apparatus the skin of a sheep, on which there 
was some of the wool remaining, eived that it be- 
came partially covered with the gold. Struck with the 
incident, he followed up the idea it suggested, and in 
time produced an entire golden fleece, preserving the 
wool in its original and natural state as to texture and 
flexibility. Living in a village, the young savant showed 
the production to his neigh the 
fanatical peasants, regarding as a 
practiser of the Flock art attacked his laboratory, broke 
all his utensils to and compelled him to fly with 
his fleece to U where he was received with kindness 
and consideration by the members of the university, who, 
supplied him with the means 
a new laboratory for him, 


THE WEE RAGGIT LASSIE. 
(From a late number of the Gaberlunzie's Wallet.) 
Wes, genty, timid, bashfu’ wean, 
Tott, totting through the street thy lane, 
Like sunny keeks through cluds o’ rain ; 
Thy face sae fair 
Peeps sweetly through thy clustering train 
O’ raven hair. 


Thy wee bit neck and bosom bare, 
Though tussled by the cauld raw air, 
Are pearly pure, and lily fair, 
As snaw flakes fa’in; 
An’ thy wee cheeks glow like a pair 
roses blawin’. 
Thy form light as a fairy fay— 
Thy facy sweet as flowery May— 
Thine ee, like dawn o’ infant day, 
Waukin’ the east, 
Till light an’ lustre sparkle gay 
In every breast. 
Tho’ sma’ thy mak, an’ scrimp thy cleeding, 
Tho’ bleak thy hame, an’ puir thy feeding, 
Tho’ scant thy lair, an’ laigh thy breeding, 
Still we can see 
Sweet beauty a’ the graces leading 
Captive to thee. 
Yet beauty’s e’en a doubtfu’ gift, 
Wi’ mickle show, but little thrift ; 
W’ it the rich may mak a shift 
To lead the fashion, 
While humble beauty’s cast adrift 
On human passion. 
0, man! why wilt thou seek thy bane, 
An’ barter happiness for pain : 
Why cast on beauty’s flower a stain 
That gars it wither; 
I trow the heart gets little gain 
That breaks anither. 


Alack! puir wean, thy fate I fear, 
Thy morning sky’s e’en cauld an’ drear ; 
Dark poortith hovers in the rear, 
Wi boding scowl, 
An’ how can sic as thou win clear 
faes sae foul. 
Auld beldame Fortune, would I kenned her! 
I wadna, wee thing, let thee wander 
Wi’ thy sma’ limbs, sae slim an’ slender, 
Expos'd an’ bare, 
And thy wee feet, sae jimp an’ tender, 
A’ dinlin’ sair. 
Hail, holy Nature, thou whase power 
Hast gi’en her beauty for her dower, 
O tend wi’ care this tender flower 
That springs frae thee, 
And rear her safe in Virtue’s bower, 
Aneath thine ee! 


air is contained in the body of the island, and may be 
dislodged by probing the earth with a pole. This air 
was found by ton to consist of equal parts of car- 
bureted hydrogen and azotic gases, with a little carbonic 


Mr Otley further adds---“ That one material cireum- 
stance has, however, erally escaped observation ; 
namely, that the air to which the rising of this island has 
been attributed is not collected in a body underneath it, 
but interspersed through the whole mass. And the most 
probable conclusion seems to be, that the air or gas is 
generated in the body of the island by decomposition of 
the vegetable matter of which it is formed ; and this gas 
en — most copiously, as well as being more 
rarefied in hot weather, the earth at length becomes so 
much extended therewith as to render the mass of less 
weight than an equal bulk of water. The water, then, in- 
sinuating itself between the substratum of clay and the 
peat earth forming the island, bears it to the surface, 
where it continues for a time, till, partly by the escape of 
the gas, partly by its absorption, and partly by its con- 
densation consequent on a decrease of heat, the volume 
is reduced, and the earth gradually sinks to its former 
level, where it remains till a sufficient accumulation of 

again renders it buoyant. But as the vegetable 
matter of which the island is principally composed a) 
ae to have been amassed at aremote period, when the 
ake was of less depth than at present, receiving very 
little addition from the decay of plants recently grown 
u the spot, it is ble to suppose that tie process 
of furnishing the gas cannot from the same materials be 
continued ad infinitum ; but that there must be a time 
when it shall have arrived at its maximum, after which 
the eruptions will become less extensive or less frequent.” 
--- Glasgow Herald. 


SIR RICHARD JEBB, 

This physician was very rough and harsh in manner. 
He said to a patient, to whom he had been very rade— 
* Sir, it is My way.” “Then,” mer the patient, point- 
ing to the door, “I beg you will make that your way.” 
Sir Richard was not very nice in his mode of expression, 
and would frequently astonish a patient with a volley of 
oaths. Nothing used to make him swear more than the 
eternal question—“ What may I eat?” “Pray, Sir 
Richard, may I eat a muffin?” “ Yes, madam, the best 
a you can take.” “Oh dear, I am glad of that. But, 
Sir Richard, you told me the other day that it was the 
worst thing | could eat!” “ What would be proper for 
me to eat to-day ?” says another lady. “ Boiled turnips.” 
“ Boiled turnips! you forget, Sir Richard, { told you I 
could not bear boiled turnips.” “Then, madam, you 
must have a very vitiated appetite.” Sir Richard bein 
called to see a patient, who fancied himself very ill, told 


THE FLOATING ISLAND IN DERWENT LAKE, 
NEAR KESWICK. 


Tuis most extraordinary ph is situate not 
far from Lodore, at the south-east extremity of the lake, 
and a little more than 150 yards from the land, where the 
depth of the water does not exceed six feet in a mean 
state of the lake. 

During the last forty years, it has appeared thirteen 
times. In the year 1808, from July 20 to the beginning 
of October in the same year; in 1813, from the 7th of 
September to the end of October following; in 1815, 
from August 5 to the end of the month; in 1819, from 
August 14 to the end of the same month, in 1824, from 
June 21 to the end of September ; in 1825, it was above 
the water from the 9th to the 23d of September; and 
from the llth July to the end of September in 1826. 
“The circumstance of its appearing in three successive 
years,” says Mr Otley, “ may be attributed to the extra- 
ordinary warmth of the season.” It made its appearance 
again on the 10th of June, 1831, and remained uncovered 
until the 25th of September. In 1834 and 1835, it was 
visible for a oe ig in Fy - September. In 
1837, it appeared in July and August. It appeared again 
on the bth July, isal, and remained till the end of 
August. And it made its appearance in the latter end of 
last or the beginning of the present month (September), 
but it is not yet quite so large as on some of the former 
oceasions of its a 

We will not undertake to investigate the great number 
of hypotheses which have been advanced relative to the 
cause of this singular phenomenon, nor examine into | 
of the arguments which have been adduced, but will 
merely give the opinion of Mr Otley, who is well-versed 
in the geological and meteorological properties of the 
lake district, who is resident at Keswick, and who, for the 
last thirty years, has watched with much attention the 
operations of it. Mr Otley says--“ That it generally 
rises after an interval of a few days, and after a continu- 
ance of fine weather. Its figure and dimensions are va- 
riable ; it has sometimes contained about half an acre of 
ground, at other times only a few perches, but extend- 
ing in a gradual slope under water, a much greater por- 
tion is raised from the bottom than reaches the surface 
of the lake. Several large rents or cracks may be seen in 
the earth above the place, which appear to have been 
oceasioned by its stretching to reach the surface. It 
never rises far above the level of the lake, but having 
once attained the surface, it for a time fluctuates with 
the rise and fall of the water, after which it sinks gradu- 


ally. When at rest in the bottom of the lake, it has the 
same as the neighbouring parts, — covered 
with the same vegetation, consisting principally of /ite- 


rella lacustris and lobelia dorimunno, interspersed with 
isoetes lacustris, and other plants common in this and all 
the neighbouring lakes. After remaining some time above 
the water, its verdure is much improved. For a few 
inches in depth, it is composed of clayey or earthy matter, 

parently ited by the water, in which the growing 
shuste have fixed their roots, the rest is a congeries of 
decayed vegetable matter, formin 


g a stratum of loose 
earth, about six feet in thickness, which rises from 


oie of very fine soft clay. A considerable quantity of 


him ingenuously what he thought, and declined prescrib- 
ing, thinking it unnecessary. “ Now you are here,” said 
the patient, “1 shall be obliged to you, Sir Richard, if 
you will tell me how I must live, what I may eat, and 
what not.” “My directions as to that point,@replied 
Sir Richard, “ will be few and simple. You must not eat 
the poker, shovel, or tongs, for they are hard of digestion; 
nor the bellows, because they are windy ; but anything 
else ygu please !"—F lowers of Anecdote, 
HYDROPHOBIA. 

My predeemnen, Messrs Blaine and Youatt, as well as 
myself, have been bitten by rabid dogs, and we are still 
alive; and we have operated on some hundreds of human 
beings who have been bitten by rabid animals, and in no 
case has there been loss of life. The preventive is as fol- 
lows:—The person bitten should, as soon as possible, 
thoroughly wash and cleanse the bitten part; not suck 
the poison from the wound, as is too commonly done—for 
inoculation may take place by an abrasion on the lip. If 
the wound be superficial and ragged, let the edges be 
removed with a pair of scissors, and then apply freely to 
every part the nitrate of silver, commonly called lunar 
caustic, and which may be had in any druggist’s shop. If 
the wound be a punctured one, as in some cases it is, from 
the tusk of the animal going deep into the flesh, the stick 
of caustic must be carefully pointed, that it may reach 
the bottom; if necessary, the wound should be enlarged, 
care being taken in the use of the knife, or the poison 
may be carried by it over the fresh surface. The nitrate 
of silver destroys the surface of the wound, and neu- 
tralises the poison, which comes away with the destroyed 
surface without the absorbents acting upon it; and if 
freely applied to the part affected, the patient may feel 
himself perfectly safe. I do not recommend the appli- 
cation of a poultice after the operation, but let the wound 
be exposed to the atmosphere, and should any inflamma- 
tion ensue, it may be relieved by dressings of olive oil. 
Believing that some lives may be saved, 1 communicate 
this information through your valuable columns.— Extract 
from a letter of Dr Ainslie, Middlesex Hospital, in the 
Standurd. 

COMMERCLAL STRUGGLES. 

In truth, it is wonderfal to behold—and not the less 
wonderful because little known, and therefore a th 
little esteemed—how fiercely and successfully men 
high commercial fame battle with difficulties as the 
beset them. The politician, the soldier, the sailor, eac’ 
has his loud acclaim for coolness and freedom of demean- 
our in time of danger ; but few remark, and nobody con- 
descends to tell, how the mind of a tradesman battles 
with and subdues mere fleshly fears when that which he 
holds dearest on earth, his credit and his name, are in’ 
jeopardy, and the terrors of “stoppage” compass him 
about. tn truth, that is no mean intellect which, on « 
crowded exchange, in the face of rivals, of those great 
ones whom he has met as equals, and those men to whom 
a glance of recognition has been an acceptable favour, can 
cover with a face of cheerfulness a bosom of sorrows, and 
carry high the head when the last planks of the ship are 
about to part.— The Cotton Lord. 
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plied with the periodicals of the day, and, we under- ~ 
stand, much resorted to by the citisons, 

Regarding these establishments as well fitted to 
contribute to the comfort of the traveller, and at 3 
the same time to elevate the tone of social life, we ‘ 

} 
| 
| 
and aided him in applying his new discovery to the manu- : P 
facture of woollen cloth, We may therefore expect to ————————————————— a 
our present em- 
broidery.’ 


